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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, JUNE, 1856. 


THE TRUE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE LATE JUDGE ABEL P. UPSHUR. 


The following able treatise by one of 
Virginia’s most distinguished men was 
prepared originally for a college celebra- 
tion, and delivered fifteen years ago before 
the Literary Societies of William and Ma- 
ry. A very limited edition of it was cir- 
culated in pamphlet form, soon after its 
delivery, but the transient and perishable 
nature of that mode of publication seem- 
ed little likely to rescue from oblivion a 
paper which, for the valuable truths of 
which it is compact, and the sound philos- 
ophy that pervades it, deserves, in the es- 
timation of many friends of the deceased 
statesman, to be carefully preserved and 
thoughtfully studied. It is therefore laid 
before the readers of the Messenger, and 
will no doubt be thankfully received by 
them.—| Ep. Mess. 


Young Gentlemen: 

I am much gratified at the opportunity 
which your kindness has afforded me, of 
addressing you on the present occasion. I 
must be permitted, however, to express my 
regret, an unaffected regret, that the pres- 
sure of my official duties has been, ever 
- since I accepted your invitation, so con- 
stant and so severe, as to compel me to 
appear before you with less preparation 
than I desired. Indulge me, then, in a 
plain and unpretending style and manner. 
The language of truth borrows no force 
from the graces of elocution. A high and 
solemn interest attaches to the scene now 
before me. It appeals to All the better 
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sympathies, alike of the patriot and of 
the man. Many of you have completed 
your academical studies, and are prepar- 
ing to enter on the great theatre of the 
world. New actors will meet you there; 
new objects will attract, and new motives 
will inspire you. For you, the great dra- 
ma of life is yet to be played; for hither- 
to you have witnessed only its opening 
scenes. You cannot be permitted to look 
on as mere spectators, whilst others act 
out the play. You have your own parts 
to perform; and whether they shall be 
distinguished or obscure, whether you 
shall be encouraged by applause and re- 
warded by honours, or driven off with 
scorn and hisses, may depend, in a great 
degree, on the impressions with which 
you first enter on the stage. The remarks, 
therefore, which it is my purpose to ad- 
dress you, will have an immediate refer- 
ence to the duties and responsibilities 
which you are about to assume, as free 
citizens of Virginia. 

Look around you—not on the physical, 
but on the moral world, and tell me what 
it is you see. Is there anything which 
strikes you as wonderful or surprising ; 
anything to excite your admiration or 
awaken your curiosity? You behold ey- 
ery thing moving on regularly and in har- 
mony ; the vast multitude of human be- 
ings who pass daily before your eyes, do 
not even jostle one another; industry 
plies her task in a thousand forms, and no 
man molests her; the bounty which na- 
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ture has scattered over the earth, her chil- 
dren have appropriated, in perfect agree- 
ment with one another: rights are ascer- 
tained, interests are established, and both 
are protected; the arm of the whole is 
stretched over every individual, and the 
wisdom of the whole watches and guides 
him; knowledge hourly enlarges her lim- 
its, uncensured, unrebuked, free to ex- 
plore the universe, and to shed her un- 
numbered blessings upon man; valuable 
arts multiply and flourish ; the harmoni- 
ous action of the whole, shows itself and 
is felt, in our daily comforts and enjoy- 
ments. To what is it that we owe this 
beautiful result; what power has been 
able to bring all this order and system, 
out of the chaos of moral elements? 
What is that agency, daily felt, yet scarce- 
ly ever seen, which thus regulates and 
controls, with irresistible power, the mo- 
ral universe? The effect is so familiar to 
us, that we are apt to regard it merely as 
a thing which belongs to the ordinary 
course of events, or as a part of the es- 
tablished order of Nature. The phenom- 
ena of the natural world strike forcibly 
upon our attention, and awaken in us a 
spirit of enquiry and investigation. We 
are not satisfied to enjoy even the light 
and heat of the sun, without seeking also 
to know his nature, and to develope the 
causes of all the beneficent influences 
which he exerts upon our world. But 
the moral systems which surrounds us— 
systems little less perfect in themselves, 
and no less necessary to the comfort of 
our existence—work out their results, al- 
most unobserved, and scarcely excite our 
attention, while they cover us with bless- 
ings. 

The great agent to which I have here 
alluded, and which so quietly produces 
those great and beneficent results, is civil 
government. Whatever be its form; whe- 
ther strong or weak, slavish or free, it is 
a wonderful contrivance, the great and 
distinguishing triumph of the wisdom of 
man. True, it is the necessary result of 
the social state; a condition imposed on 
our race by our very nature; but man has 
been able so to improve it, as to reconcile 
the discordant elements of that nature, 
and thus fit himself for the companion- 
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ship of his own race. It is a subject 
worthy of all study. Itis the great chain 
by which society, under all its aspects and 
in all its conditions, is bound together ; 
and even though it may sometimes op- 
press or gall us, it is still a blessing, com- 
pared with that anarchy which takes the 
curb from human passions, and invites 
man to make war upon man. The social 
condition embraces the whole human 
family. The slave of the despot, no less 
than the free citizen, is interested to pre- 
serve it, for each of them owes to that 
alone, all that gives value to life. Hence, 
government, which is at once the result 
and the bond of society, is the most use- 
ful, as it is the most dignified subject of 
contemplation and study. Whatever be 
our condition, it greatly concerns us to 
understand by what agency the beautiful 
moral order which is everywhere seen, is 
established and preserved; what it is 
that blesses the fortunate, and prevents 
even misery itself from becoming intole- 
rable. 

But for you, gentlemen, the subject 
possesses a peculiar interest. You are 
yourselves, a part of the government un- 
der which you live. Your agency is nei- 
ther secret nor indirect; it is open and 
undisguised, and is felt and acknowledg- 
ed in every part of the systems around 
you. The free citizen of a free govern- 
ment has a great interest at stake, and 
and an important part to act. There is 
an essential dignity in the function which 
he is called on to discharge ; there is an 
imposing grandeur in the position which 
connects his conduct with the interests of 
thousands. It is not his own fate alone, 
with which he is charged; the destinies 
of others are involved with his, and the 
happiness of others are confided to his 
intelligence and integrity. How great, 
then, is his responsibility, and with how 
solemn a sense of that responsibility 
should he contemplate the duties of a free 
citizen! Into that station you are about 
to enter. You carry with you duties, as 
well as rights; duties which you are 
bound to respect, and rights which you 
are not permitted to exercise in caprice. 
To you it is matter, not of mere taste 
or cunwvsity, but of high obligation, 
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to understand the true character of 
the institutions under which you live, 
and which will soon be committed to 
your protection and control. The ma- 
chine which you are about to handle is 
skilfully contrived, sound in all its parts, 
orderly in its movements, and all impor- 
tant in the results of its action. Even 
slight derangements impair its usefulness 
and endanger its safety; but it has its 
master spring, which can neither be bro- 
ken nor displaced, without throwing the 
whole into irreparable disorder and con- 
fusion. It becomes us all then to beware 
how we venture to touch it with unskilful 
hands. We should at least seek to under- 
stand its principles before we undertake 
to regulate its movements. A single mis- 
take on our part may cause it to break 
into fragments, involving ourselves in its 
ruins and defying our utmost skill to re- 
pair it. 

And what is this master spring? . It is 
the one great principle which lies at the 
foundation of all legitimate government. 
To the consideration of that principle I 
now invite you. It is not my purpose to 
offer you a disquisition upon our own pe- 
culiar forms. Indeed, forms have but 
little to do with the subject. Whenever 
we shall understand and properly appre- 
ciate the true principles of rational and 
regulated liberty, the necessary forms 
will be easily devised; indeed, they will 
naturally accommodate themselves to us. 
Liberty will always be safe when entrust- 
ed to the protection of those who have 
just impressions of the true nature of the 
social state, and of the proper function of 
civil government. 

It is a very common.idea that civil go- 
vernment implies the surrender of certain 
of our natural rights, in order that those 
which are retained may be the better pro- 
tected. It is said that when man enters 
into society, he agrees to abandon a part 
of those natural rights ; and as a corolla- 
ry from this, governments are supposed 
to be free, in exact proportion to the num- 
ber of those rights of which it does not 
require the surrender. In all this, there 
is a strange confusion of ideas, and a re- 
markable misconception of the true na- 


ture of the subject. I admit that the 
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conclusions which a fair course of reason- 
ing may deduce from these premises, are 
often sound and salutary, but the premi- 
ses themselves cannot be allowed, because 
they are not only untrue in themselves, 
but they deprive government of the re- 
spect which attaches to it, as the great 
law of the social state. What are our 
natural rights? Have we any? Where 
shall we look for that state of nature, 
from which those rights are supposed to 
be derived, and which alone can limit 
and define them? Or if we may be al- 
lowed to imagine such a state, what is 
the law to which those rights are refer- 
red, and by what sanction is that law en- 
forced?. It is not necessary that I should 
enlarge upon this topic. Whosoever will 
carefully investigate the subject, will 
not fail to perceive that the only law of 
nature is brute force, and that if there 
be any right of nature, it is a right which 
nature herself does not respect. The 
first account which we have of man, pre- 
sents him to us in a social state. The 
Bible is our oldest record. It goes back 
to the creation of man, and gives us his 
history for many centuries. Everywhere 
it represents him as a, social being. 
Whether Jew or Gentile, whether civil- 
ized or savage, whether dwelling in 
fenced cities or wandering over pathless 
deserts, he is always seen under some 
form of social connection with his fellow 
man. In more recent times, travellers 
have explored the whole earth, and have 
discovered savage tribes scarcely more 
elevated in the scale of being than the 
brute creation. Yet even among these, 
even in the lowest and rudest condition 
in which man is ever seen, he is a social 
animal. 

Hence we are not permitted to contem- 
plate him as insulated and solitary. He 
is born in a state of society ; his natural 
condition is that of a member of a social 
community. It is not correct, therefore, 
to say that he enters into a state of society, 
at all; nor is it correct to consider him as 
bringing into that condition any right 
derived from the freedom of nature. He 
exerts no will of his own, in becoming a 
member of society, but is forced to be so, 
from the very necessity of his nature. 
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Hence, his rights are relative and not 
absolute. They are such only, as he 
may enjoy in his connection with other 
men, and not such as he might exercise, 
alone or insulated, in the boundless lib- 
erty of nature. 

Perhaps, gentlemen, you may consider 
this part of our enquiry more curious 
than useful. Yet it is precisely here, 
that we must look for the true foundation 
of all just reasoning upon the principles 
of free government. Government is not 
to be regarded as a compact of social 
union, by which every individual agrees 
to throw in as a propitiatory sacrifice, a 
part of his natural rights. If it were so, 
it would imply that under certain cir- 
cumstances, he might resume those 
rights, and, consequently, that he might 
dissolve the whole frame of society. He 
did not contribute to make that society, 
but found it. It is the result of a law of 
his own nature, and he possesses no right 
incompatible with his existence. Born 
ina social state, his rights are such as 
belong to a social state; that is to say, 
they are such, and such only, as every 
other man in the same community may 
equally enjoy. You see, then, how im- 
portant it is to distinguish between the 
unbounded rights of a supposed state of 
nature and the limited and restricted 
rights of a state of society. The rights of 
the natural man respect only himself; 
those of the social man respect his fellow ; 
the first, if they can be supposed to exist at 
all, must be regarded as unlimited, and 
without law ; the second are modified by 
the social relations, and subject to the 
law of necessity, which those relations 
impose. Hence we are to commence our 
enquiries into the nature of civil govern- 
ment, by regarding it as the necessary 
law of the social state. We are to con- 
template man, not as in astate of nature, 
but as connected with his fellow man, by 
social ties. In ascertaining his rights, 
we are to enquire what it is possible for 
them to be, consistent with the same 
right in every other member of the same 
community. These are his rights, inde- 
pendent of all positive government. He 
has by the law of his condition, not abso- 
lute right and absolute freedom, but every 
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right which allows the same right in 
every other, and all freedom which does 
not restrict the same freedom in every 
other. 

What then is the true function of go- 
vernment? Imagine, if you can, a social 
community, without any government at 
all. The rights of the several members 
of that community, would, as I have al- 
ready remarked, be ascertained by the 
nature of their social relations to one 
another ; but there would be no adequate 
protection for those rights. The weak 
would be subject to the power of the 
strong, and in a short time there would 
be no rights at all, except in those who 
could maintain them by force. Such a 
community would, of necessity, soon call 
for a government, and the government 
which would suit them best, and which 
they would most naturally demand, 
would be a simple provision for the secu- 
rity of all the rights of their social state. 
This is government in its primitive form, 
and to this form we are to look for the 
principle of the subject. You perceive 
that the proper function of government is 
not to give rights, nor to take rights away, 
nor to authorise the exercise of rights. 
Its true function is to protect rights ; and 
this it does, by restraining power. 

This principle is applicable to every 
condition of the social state. In the first 
and rudest forms of society, the relations 
of men to one another are so simple, that 
few restraints are necessary. In this 
state of things, a great latitude of individ- 
ual liberty may be allowed, without dan- 
ger of vollision among hostile and con- 
flicting rights; and government itself 
is as simple as the social state to which 
it is applied. But in the progress of so- 
ciety, and particularly in the spread and 
increase of those rights which grow out 
of the possession of property, new rela- 
tions will arise, and new rights will at- 
tach to them. But the function of go- 
vernment is still the same ; it is only the 
condition of the social body, which has 
changed. Interests have multiplied, and 
rights, unknown in its rude and primi- 
tive state, have sprung up, and demand 
protection. Of course, government must 
adapt itself to them. Forms which pro- 
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tected all rights in the first stages of so- 
ciety, are found inapplicable to the new 
rights which have sprung out of new in- 
terests and relations. Additional re- 
straints become necessary. The mem- 
bers of the community, in their advanced 
state, find it necessary to deny themselves 
the exercise of many powers, and the en- 
joyment of much of the liberty, which 
their former condition safely allowed. 
Some of their former rights are found 
incompatible with the more important 
rights of their new relations, and conse- 
quently it becomes their interest to sacri- 
fice the one to the other. It depends on 
themselves to say which they will re- 
serve, and which they will abandon; and 
when they do determine this, they by 
that act, fix and ascertain the rights of the 
social community. Government, adapt- 
ing itself to them, and performing its 
true function, imposes restraints upon 
power, precisely in proportion to the 
number and importance of the rights 
which it is required to protect. 

This principle being established, let us 
pursue it to some of its legitimate results. 
The first and most important is, that the 
duties of the social state are in exact pro- 
portion to its rights, They are, indeed, 
correlative terms, for every right which 
one man possesses, implies a duty in every 
other man, to respect that right. Hence 
the more rights, the more duties; and as 
every right implies a restraint upon the 
power which would otherwise invade it, 
the more rights, the more restraints ; for 
otherwise, it would be the mere liberty of 
the strong, reducing the weak to slavery. 

Government is said to be a necessary 
evil. And why? Because it is regarded 
as a necessary restraint upon natural 
freedom. This is-one of those errors into 
which men are apt to be led, by superfi- 
cial thought, and imperfect investigation. 
Natural freedom never existed, and even 
if it could exist, it would be no blessing 
to the possessor. It repudiates the re- 
straints which are indispensable to its ex- 
istence, and falls a necessary sacrifice to 
an inherent principle of self-destruction. 
It rejects and disowns that duty in 
others, which its own nature implies, and 
thus exposes itself to invasion and over- 
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throw, by destroying the only protection 
under which it can exist. Government 
does not pre-suppose any such right, nor 
does it take upon itself the vain task, of 
adopting the wild liberty of a supposed 
state of nature to the wholesome re- 
straints of society. As it finds man in a 
social state, and all his rights defined by 
his social relations, its beneficent office is, 
to protect those rights, by enforcing the 
duties which they imply. Hence we 
should accustom ourselves to consider 
those duties as a part of our rights. We 
are too apt, in our criticisms upon govern- 
ments, to estimate their degree of freedom 
by what the citizen may do for himself, 
without considering what he must do for 
others ; forgetting that the very freedom 
which he claims, requires that he should 
acknowledge the same freedom in others, 
and the consequent duty of respecting 
and defending it. As the rights of free 
Citizens are common, so also are the du- 
ties; every duty which the citizen owes 
to others, others owe to him; so that 
every right which he is supposed to sac- 
rifice, is repaid and compensated by a 
corresponding right. Our duties, there- 
fore, are strictly rights, and so far from 
restricting our freedom, they enlarge and 
secure it. Hence, we should be as eager 
to perform our duties, as to protect our 
rights. The one cannot exist without the 
other, and he who refuses to perform the 
duty which he owes to the rights of 
others, breaks down the only security 
which surrounds his own. 

I have already adverted to the common 
error which supposes that governments 
are free or otherwise, according to the 
number of natural rights which they se- 
cure to the citizen. You will readily 
perceive that the great principle which we 
haveestablished, does notacknowledgeany 
such intention. As it isthe proper func- 
tion of government to protect the rights 
of the social state, government is perfect » 
in proportion to the promptness and cer- 
tainty with which it performs that office. 
But the rights of all social communities 
are not the same. They grow out of the 
relations of the several members of those 
communities to one another, and of course 
must be modified to suit the peculiar 
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character of those relations. One com- 
munity may live by hunting, another by 
fishing, another by agriculture, and an- 
other by the pasturing of cattle. It is 
quite apparent that the relations of the 
agriculturist may be very different from 
those of the nomade, and those of the 
hunter from those of the fisherman. The 
same form of government, then, would 
not suit all of them alike. The restraints 
which might be necessary to protect 
the rights of the one, might be uncalled 
for and tyrannous in the other. Hence, the 
freedom of government cannot be justly 
estimated by its forms. It is free, if it 
protect the social rights of the communi- 
ty over which it prevails, and the more or 
less of restraints which it imposes for the 
accomplishment of that object affords no 
rule or judgment upon the subject. 
What is it then, that distinguishes a 
free government from one that is not so? 
I answer, that government may go beyond 
the point of protecting social rights, and 
may also fall short of it. It may be— 
although it is not necessarily so—slavish 
and tyrannous, because it imposes upon 
the citizen restraints which are not 
rendered necessary by the nature of 
his social relations, I say, not neces- 
sarily so, for if the citizen freely sur- 
rendered any of his rights, reserving 
the power to reclaim them at his own 
will, he is still essentially free, what- 
ever be the extent of that surrender, 
Each individual among you is free to 
waste his time, to decline the exercise of 
his physical powers, to abuse his facul- 
ties, and to degrade his nature. He is 
not morally free to do this, but there is 
no positive law to restrain him, Is he 
the less free, because he may not choose 
to subject himself to such a degrada- 
tion? If he be free to debase himself, he 
is equally free not to do it. The very 
idea of a perfect right implies the right 
to surrender it. It follows, of course, 
that whatever rights, strictly consistent 
with their social condition, the members 
of a social community may voluntarily 
surrender, reserving the right to reclaim 
them, far from leaving them any less 
free, the surrender itself implies the very 
freedom which it is supposed to abandon. 
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We cannot, then, justly say that any go- 
vernment, freely chosen and faithfully 
performing its assigned duties, is other- 
wise than free. It may well happen 
that our social relations may be such, as 
to render it necessary to our interests, or 
our happiness, that we should forbear to 
exercise half the rights of which our so- 
cial condition admits. Is there anything 
in the very nature of freedom, to prevent 
us from doing this? If so, those rights 
themselves are imperfect. We should 
not be free, if we were not free to say 
how much of our freedom it is for our 
happiness to exert. He alone is;perfect- 
ly free, who is free to surrender his free- 
dom. Hence, whatever be the form of 
the government, if it be freely chosen, 
and if the power be reserved to the peo- 
ple to change, modify or abrogate it, at 
their own pleasure, it cannot be justly 
considered otherwise than free. The 
very essence of its freedom may be found 
in the restraints thus voluntarily im- 
posed. Buta government which is not 
thus freely chosen, and which does not 
recognize in the people a right to control 
or change it, is not free, although it may 
have all the technical forms and all the 
pretended guards of constitutional liber- 
ty. The forms of her legislation were 
carefully observed in the Roman Senate, 
while Augustus was the undisputed mas- 
ter of the empire. 

But a government may also fall short of 
protecting the rights of the social state. 
Nosuch government can be free. It is, in- 
deed the worst form of tyranny; for un- 
der the name of liberty, it removes the 
restraints without which liberty can- 
not exist. In seeking to confer rights on 
the individual, it forgets the rights of 
the social community. Its aim is to give 


rights, and at the same time to release , 


from the performance of the correspond- 
ing duties. The thing is impracticable 
in itself, and the attempt to accomplish it 
is full of danger to civil liberty. This is 
the common error of free states. In 
their eagerness to grasp at the great- 
est possible degree of individual liberty, 
they forget that its only security is found 
in depriving others of the power to in- 
vadeit. They act as if they supposed that 
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the liberty of one man could be enlarged, 
by giving to another man the right to 
take that liberty away. Thus liberty is 
left to war against itself, and, conse- 
quently, it soon perishes, a suicide. No 
tyranny can be worse than this, for it 
surrenders every right which govern- 
ment is designed to protect; a prey to 
violence, or a victim to fraud. It thus 
happens, that governments, the freest in 
their forms, are often the most slavish in 
their action; slavish in exact proportion 
as their forms are free. A government 
which acknowledges all rights, acknowl- 
edges no restraints; and thus, in effect, 
all rights are reduced to the arbitra- 
ment of force, and power alone be- 
comes right. It follows from this, that 
the great danger to free institutions, 
is not in the imposition of restraints, 
but in the too great extension of the 
the democratic principle. It is thus, that 
most free governments have fallen. One 
wholesome restraint after another has 
been shaken off, until the rights which 
they were designed to protect have 
ceased to be valued becausé they have 
ceased tu be safe, and the strong arm of 
absolute power has been appealed to, for 
protection against the depotism of licen- 
tious freedom. 

Few free governments have ever yet 
existed, of which it can be truly said, 
that they allowed too little liberty to the 
citizen. The reverse is true of a great 
majority of them, The tendency ever 
has been, to enlarge a false and dangerous 
liberty by making war upon wholesome 
and necessary restraints. Rights have 
been solicited, while duties have been 
forgotten. Liberty has been loved, not 
as the guardian of rights, but as the 
apologist of licentiousness. The great 
poet of nature has said of glory, that it is 


“Like a circle in the water, 
Which still continues to enlarge itself, 
*Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought,” 


The same is true of liberty. It has its 
limits, within which it might dwell in 
safety for ever. But pushed beyond 
them, it either falls to pieces from its 
own tenuity, or bursts asunder from re- 
pletion. 
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We may derive from the great princi- 
ple which we are now considering the 
corrective of a very prevailing and very 
dangerous error. It has come to be re- 
garded as a sort of political axiom, that 
the proper business of government is 
to secure the greatest good to the grea- 
test number. To doubt this is little less 
than heresy, in the eyes of those who 
teach politics from the stump, and study 
the principles of government in the in- 
spired columns of newspapers. Such 
reasoners seem to forget that the business 
of government is with rights; the good 
that may flow from it, is a secondary 
consequence. It is, indeed, the greatest 
good, not of the greatest number only, 
but of all, that the rights of all should be 
protected, but the proposition is not usu- 
ally accepted in this sense. Jn its ordi- 
nary acceptation, it makes government a 
mere contrivance for speculation and 
profit; a device by which a certain num- 
ber may secure every thing to themselves, 
without regard to others. A moment’s 
reflection will expose the fallacy of this 
idea. In that social state in which man 
is supposed always to be found, and inde- 
pendent of all positive governnignt, the 
rights of every one are precisely equal 
and the same. In this condition, no man 
has a right to interfere with any right in 
another, and, consequently, no number of 
men have any right so to interfere with 
the rights of any number of men. As 
they derive no such right ‘from their 
mere condition as members of the social 
body, they cannot be supposed to derive 
it from any other source than govern- 
ment, And how is government itself es- 
tablished? When we are enquiring in- 
to its original principles, we are bound to 
suppose that it is the result of a free 
agreement among all those over whom it 
is to prevail, and designed for the benefit 
of all. If it be not so, it is tyranny ; the 
offspring either of force or of fraud. 
The proposition, then, that it is the prop- 
er function of government, to secure the 
greatest good to the greatest number, ne- 
cessarily supposes that a certain portion 
of every community seek protection for 
social rights, by surrendering them to the 
arbitrary discretion of another portion of 
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the same community who are interested to 

take them away. Reasoning of this sort 

proceeds upon the idea that free govern- 

ment can never exist; that equal rights 

can never prevail. It contemplates go- 

vernment as a partial, and not as a gene- 

ral good; as the property of only a part 

of the people, in which the other part can 

claim no interest whatever. How cana 

government be free which pre-supposes 

that a part of those who formed it have 

conferred on another part the right to 

make them slaves? How can it be said 

to secure equal rights, when its fundamen- 

tal princple is, that the greatest number, 

and none others, have any rights at all? 

Reasoning which conducts us to such ab- 

surdities, cannot be admitted by any cor- 

rect thinker. It proceeds upon a total 

misconception of the subject. It overlooks 

the great fundamental truth, that go- 
vernment is contrived to protect the 

rights of the social state; and as these 
rights are common to all, and equal in all, 
its proper function must be, not merely 
to produce the greatest good to the great- 
est number, but fo secure all the rights of 
all the people. 

Near of kin to this idea, equally absurd 
in the eye of reason, and no less danger- 
ous in its tendencies, is the popular no- 
tion of jus divinum in a numerical ma- 
jority. It isa familiar expression, that 
the will of the majority ought always to 
prevail; and he who doubts the infalli- 
bility of the majority judgment, is con- 
sidered a political heretic, and no good 
republican. Will the advocates of this 
doctrine tell me from what source they 
derive it. Do they claim it as one of 
those “natural rights” which men do not 
abandon, when they “entersociety?” I 
apprehend that it will be very difficult to 
find any such doctrine in the code of Na- 
ture, with whatever care they may search 
it. I will not detain you with a detail of 
all the arguments which this topic pre- 
sents. A few simple questions will con- 
duct us tothe right conclusion. Has Na- 
ture, indeed, determined that the equal 
rights which she has conferred on her 
children shall be held at the will of a 
bare majority of them? And if she has 
so determined, what provision has she 
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made to ascertain the will of that majori- 
ty? Where is her senate house? By 
whose authority shall the unnumbered ra- 
ces of men be convoked! What rule of 
proceedings has nature prescribed for con- 
ducting their deliberations ? What inter- 
preter has she provided, that will remedy 
the confusion of Babel, and reduce the 
multitude of tongues to a single intelligi- 
ble language? Who shall count the suf- 
frages, and who announce them? And 
even if we suppose that all these things 
are done, and that the decree has gone 
forth, who shall execute it? who inter- 
pret it? by what sanction shall it be en- 
forced? All these are offices of estab- 
lished and organized society, so that it is 
necessary to suppose that a state of na- 
ture has ceased to exist, before this right 
of nature can be rendered available! 
And who shall constitute this majority? 
Shall the ends of the earth assemble to- 
gether; the north and the south, the east 
and the west, meet and embrace? Are 
we to imagine a great parliament of Na- 
ture, consisting of the Hottentot and the 
Scythian, the Patagonian and the Esqui- 
maux, the fishermen of the Eastern Seas, 
and the hunter of the Rocky Mountains? 
Contemplating the great family of man- 
kind as g whole, it is only by such a pro- 
cess that a numerical majority can be set 
apart from the rest, and their will be as- 
certained. And there is something so 
absurdly ridiculous in the picture thus 
presented, that it is impossible to con- 
template it, without a smile of derision, 
And yet it is from this state of things, 
which pre-supposes a degree of connec- 
tion and intercourse between the several 
parts of the earth, found only in the more , 
advanced states of social civilization and 
improvement, that a natural right is sup- 
posed to be derived. And if we do not 
contemplate mankind as a whole, but as 
separate and distinct nations, each acting 
with its own limits, the whole argument 
is abandoned; for this is not the state of 
nature at all, but a state of society and or- 
ganized government, opposed to, and abso- 
lutely inconsistent with therights ofnature. 
This then, is not a natural right; it is 
not a right which belongs, in the very na- 
ture of things, to the greater number. It 





is equally clear, that it does not spring 
from any law nor from any relation, of 
the social state, for the first principle of 
that state isa perfect equality of rights in 
men. If the right exist at all, it is clear 
that it must be found only in the positive 
provisions of government; and even then, 
it is a mere evasion on the part of the 
minority. I do not deny that such a 
state of things may exist. There is 
nothing to prevent a social community 
from agreeing that all these rights shall 
be ascertained and measured, and all 
their powers wielded by a bare majority 
of their number. This is an example of 
that perfect democracy, in which all the 
| powers of government are exercised di- 
rectly by the people, and in which. the 
simple provision that the majority shall 
rule, is all their constitution and all their 
law. But this plan of government does 
not belong to the present age, nor to na- 
tions as we now see them. The rude and 
poor inhabitants of a solitary moun- 
tain,* cut off from the rest of the world, 
and possessing nothing to tempt either the 
avarice or the ambition of others, have 
tried it with some success; but it cannot 
prevail except in the smallest communi- 
ties, and with the simple manners which 
belong to poverty and labour. We must 
contemplate government as asystem of 
chartered rights and constitutional limi- 
tations, in which popular caprice is con- 
trolled, and kept within certain definite 
limits. Look upon such systems,—not 
only upon those which are now before 
you, but upon all which have prevailed 
in times past, and you will not find one 
of them which does not profess to look 
with an equal eye, upon all orders and 
conditions of men. It is the very object 
and purpose of a constitution of go- 
vernment, to secure the rights of all; so 
to surround them with guards and pro- 
tections, that every class and every indi- 
vidual may be safe from the encroach- 
ments of others. This then, is the prin- 
ciple of free government. When the 
equal rights of all men are thus brought 
within the protection of the constitution- 
al charter, the next step is to provide the 
requisite power for ensuring that protec- 
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tion. And here it is that the true claim 
of the majority is found. It is by their 
will that the powers of government are to 
be wielded ; but rights are in the frame 
of government itself, and so long as that 


frame is permitted to stand, those rights | 


are secured in every individual, against, 
not only a majority,—but against all the 
other members of the community. We 
should be careful, then, to distinguish 
between the rights and the powers -of 
government. The first are as perfect and 
as sacred in the individual as in the ag- 
gregate whole; the second, only, are 
yielded to the majority. But they are 
not yielded to the arbitrary discretion of 
that majority, for this would be, in effect, 
to concede the right along with the pow- 
er. The majority are merely the deposi- 
tararies of the power of the whole, to exe- 
cute the will of the whole, as that will is 
expressed in the frame of the govern- 
ment. To this extent the will of the ma- 
jority ought to prevail; and whatever it 
does beyond this, is of the nature of 
usurpation and tyranny. 

I know, gentlemen, that these views 
will not satisfy the ultra-democracy of the 
present day. Liberty, I fear, is beginning 
to put off her modest and matronly garb, 
and to walk forth with the brazen front 
and impudent step of the courtesan. I 
fear, she is just entering upon her unholy 
revels, and preparing to act all the extray- 
agancies of intoxication. A little longer, 
and her reeling step may trample every 
social right in the dust. Like the snake, 
she carries within herself a poison which 
renders her blind, and causes her to strike 
in the dark, alike at friend and foe. This 


claim of absolute and unlimited power in , 


the majority, is the first step in the down- 
ward progress of liberty. It is a claim, 
which the unreflecting are very apt to al- 
low, because it is preferred in the very 
name of liberty, There is something 


generous and self-sacrificing, in yielding , 


to the will of the greater number. We 
do so from impulse, without pausing to 
reflect on the grasping character of power, 
and the fatal tendencies of a principle 
which submits the rights of social man 
to the caprices of the multitude, From 
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this source has sprung agrarianism, that 
seeks to give to idleness and vice the hard 
earnings of industry and virtue; the lev- 
elling principle, which seeks to bring 
down all that is good and wise, to the 
grade of ignorance and profligacy; the 
natural rights doctrine, that overlooks all 
social obligations, denies the inheritable 
quality of property, unfrocks the priest, 
and laughs at the marriage tie. As soon 
as you have conceded the powers of gov- 
ernment, the rights are claimed also. The 
majority are admitted to possess the pow- 
er of moulding the government at their 
will; those who imposed restraints may 
take them away. True, there is a form, in 
which alone, this can be legitimately done, 
a process that requires time, and which 
may thus cool the ardour of innovation, 
and give wisdom a chance to arrest the 
career of folly. But forms, also, are 
claimed to be within the absolute power 


, of the majority. They soon come to be 


“ 





regarded as obstacles to the fair course of 
the popular will, and are swept away as 
the mere embarrassments of freedom. 
The people are taught to think, that as all 
power is with them, they have a right to 
do directly, what they have a right to do 
indirectly ; and that as the forms of gov- 
ernment are but the channels through 
which their will is expressed, it is enough 
that their will is known; and forms are 
therefore unnecessary. The facility thus 
afforded, invites into action all the vices 
which the restraints of government held 
in check ; and the first objects of their 
attack are the virtues which put them to 
shame. The numerical majority assert 
the kingly prerogative, and by virtue of 
their royal and absolute power, strike 
down the rights of property, legalise ra- 
pine, overturn all government, and drink 
health to confusion! The Jack Cade with 
many heads, reeling in the intoxication 
of power, and striding over every pros- 
trate right, issues his royal edict, that 
“there shall be no law when he is 
king!!!” 

It is impossible, gentlemen, to contem- 
plate this subject, without being duly im- 
pressed with the necessity of cherishing 
every conservative principle of free gov- 
ernment. It is impossible not to see, that 
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rights cannot be preserved without enfor- 
cing the duties which they imply, and that 
the restraints of government are the only 
safeguards of liberty. Itis said by Mon- 
tesquieu, and is now become a political 
axiom, “ that the virtue of the people is 
the basis of republican government.” No 
maxim can be more true, yet none is so 
little regarded. Religion respects our re- 
lation to God ; morals, our relation to one 
another. Hence, whatever we do, which 
invades the just rights of another, is im- 
moral; and as the safety and sacredness 
of these rights is indispensable to liberty, 
liberty cannot exist without the morallty 
which respects and guards them. The 
virtue of the people is the basis of free 
government, only because that virtue , 
teaches them forbearance and modera- 
tion; a proper respect for their own 
duties, and for the rights of others. The 
liberty which secures all the rights of the 
social state, is liberty enough; the li- 
cence which seeks for more, is but the 
spirit of despotism in the form of free- 
dom. The worst enemy of rational lib- 
erty is the demagogue. He is, and ever 
has been, the bane of free States. He 
begins by flattering the people, and ends 
by betraying them. It is from him, that 
they learn to despise all the restraints 
which they themselves have imposed. He 
persuades them to think that their voice 
is the voice of God, and that their power 
can secure the blessings of a sober and 
chastened liberty, amid the riot of a licen- 
tious freedom. If they do not die in this 
delusion, they wake from it in slavery and 
chains. The voice of the people is the 
voice of God, only when it echoes back 
the precept which stays the arm of vio- 
lence, and covers with the shield of divine 
justice, the rights of social man. 

I trust that your voices, at least, will be 
raised to rebuke the spirit of a mad and 
frantic freedom ; to rescue the institutions 
of your country from the dangers of an- 
archy; to vindicate the principles of re- 
publican government from the reproach 
of anti-social tendencies, and to inculcate 
upon the public mind, every where, and 
at all times, the important truth, that 
“where there is no law, there is no + 
liberty.” ' 





Hampton, Va., 1856, 





































SPRING TIME. 


BY REV. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


There’s dew on the leaf and bright stars in the sky, 
And the winds woo the sweet bursting flowers ; 

The May moon looks forth with a half dreaming eye 
On this beautiful green earth of ours. 

The music of waves gently breaks on the ear, 

And the night bird hymns softly his strain ; 

To his wild serenade to his mistress so dear, 

And sweet echo repeats it again. 


Tis morn ; and the breeze down the valley is heard, 

As it wanders the flowers among ; 

The hedge seems alive as bird answers to bird, 

In gushes of beautiful song. 

The forest looks glad, as the tall nodding trees, 

Like an army of Robin Hood’s men 

With Lincoln green coats, wave their arms to the breeze, 
And whisper, ‘sweet Spring’s come again |” 


It has come! In its smiles, see all nature rejoice! 

It has come! on the flower-gemmed hill 

Its footsteps are heard, and its musical voice 

May be caught in the murmuring rill. 

It has come! o’er the earth waves its glorious wing! 
And Tuy name Gracious Farner, we praise, 

That the beauty, the gladness, the brightness of spring, 
Are rich blessings to gladden our days. 


But spring time is transient—the Summer’s hot breath, 
Will dry up the rivulet’s flow— 

And Autumn will follow, that season of death, 

To forest, and flowers that blow— 

And dirge chaunting Winter above them shall moan, 
As she wraps them in shrouds cold and white, 

And the winds sing their requiem in low mournful tone, 
As they march through the valleys by night. 


But that sleep shall be broken! bright spring shall again 
Gently breathe o’er the slumberer’s dream ; 

Her voice shall break forth from the hill and plain, 

And be heard in the song of the stream. 

So the righteous may slumber, God watches their dust, 
O’er their cold graves the tempests may break, 

Yet their sleep is the sleep of the holy and just, 

And they shall in beauty awake! 
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PARVUS JACOBUS, OR FOOTPRINTS OF A TEACHER. 








“Do you recollect J K ? said 
the Rey. Mr. B , as I was about leay- 
ing the village of W in the great val- 
ley of on the morning of the 16th 
of March, 1842; he is very unwell, and 
is disposed to talk, and hear on the sub- 
ject of religion. I visit him often. He 
has repeatedly spoken of you, and will be 
glad to see you. Can’t you spend a few 
moments with him ?” 

“T recollect him well; how can I forget 
him? Some twenty years ago, I taught 
school in this village, and preached here, 
and in other places in the county. He 
was my pupil. How can I forget a little 
boy that made me love him so particular- 
ly?” I seldom forget a child I have taught 
for any length of time. The change from 
childhood to mature years may have ren- 
dered some with whom, for a long time, I 
have had no intercourse, strangers to me, 
but their childish and youthful faces are 
too deeply stamped on the memory, and 
heart, for time to efface. I taught for 
Eternity. Some of my pupils may have 
forgotten me; but most, I am sure, never 
will, and for the same reason—they were 
taught for eternity. 

Though pressed for time, I called to see 
J K , whom I had scarce spoken 
to or seen for eighteen years. The person 
that opened the door at my knock was a 
stranger. I gave my name and inquired 
for J K His mother, hearing 
the inquiry for her son, stepped from his 
room, and recognized me instantly, with 
that peculiar expression I never see but 
in a mother’s countenance. The deep 
anxiety of watchfulness broken bya smile 
of recognition, spoke volumes. I have 
often been with afflicted families, and 

know the meaning of that look. As she 
led me to the sick chamber, the tears told 
the fears for her son there lying on the 
bed. 

Eighteen years had not altered that soft 
mild eye, though fever gave it an unwont- 
ed brilliancy. Eighteen years had brought 
the little boy to the stature of a man, but 
those delicate features, and that fair skin 
through which the blood would seem 
gushing at the least excitement were 



























there. He grasped my hand, There was 
no mistaking that grasp. I have taken 
many sick persons by the hand, and know 
the eloquence of the touch and pressure 
of the hand of the dying. After a few 
disconnected salutations, his first inquiry 
was, “Do you recollect Parvus Jacobus?” 
That question carried me back in the 
twinkling of an eye, some twenty years, 
and called up the visions of the school- 
room, some forty scholars, my desk, my 
chair, and Parvus Jacobus at my side, 
with his flaxen hair, fair face, mild eye, 
deep blushes, tender feelings, suppressed 
voice, and his inexpressible fondness. Oh, 
with what a tide of feeling do the visions 
of past years roll on, when recollection 
calls them from the vast deep of memory! 
Some twenty years had now passed over 
us, with their changes of labour and joy, 
of affection and suffering; with innume- 
rable blessings had been mingled some 
needful draughts of bitterness, and in this 
space of time, I had heard of the abiding 
fondness of this lad as he grew to the stat- 
ure of a man, but since his boyhood I had 
not spoken to him. ‘ Do you remember 
Parvus Jacobus,” was a magic sentence, 
at its touch the tide of time rolled back 
its waves with a heart-aching current, and 
as they swept rapidly by, presented every 
object and event in its due prominence— 
and all at one view. Speedily all melted 
away but this one youth who seemed the 
boy at school, and the-dying man at the 
same moment, by my chair in the Acade- 
my, and on the sick bed in his father’s 
house. 

Time was short, and we talked on the 
subject which ought to be nearest the 
heart of a sick man in view of the coming 
change. A passage of the prophet Isaiah 
relating to salvation by Jesus Christ was 
read and commented on, and as the sub- 
ject was laid before him, then he lay with 
the same kind look fastened on me, as 
when he sat near me in the school, watch- 
ing my countenance and reflecting as a 
mirror the feelings of his teacher. We 
united in prayer and besought of Him 
who takes away the sins of men, to re- 
move “as far as the East is from the 
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West” our transgressions from us, and 
casting ourselves for justification on his 
mercy, who is “the Lord our righteous- 
ness, and the Lord our strength,” we 
parted. ‘You must call and see me again 
as you pass along.” ‘ Truly by the leave 
of God I will, my young friend,” were 
our last words. 

Shall I relate the circumstances of our 
previous intimacy? For reasons I never 
knew, a little boy who had not found it 
in his heart to be long out of his mother’s 
sight, had taken:a fancy to come to school 
tome. I was boarding for a time ata 
house opposite his father’s, and he saw 
me every day asI passed. In church also 
he had listened by his father’s side to the 
worship of the sanctuary, but had never 
spoken to me or ventured near me. The 
school had the reputation of being rather 
difficult of management previous to its 
coming under mycharge,and my discipline 
was strict. Precision had characterized 
the whole economy. Ihesitated whet his 
father said to me one day, “ My little boy 
wants to come to school, but he is so ten- 
der hearted I fear you will not know 
what to do with him.” I hesitated, be- 
cause a tender hearted child is so entwin- 
ed in a parent’s affections, a breath vi- 
brates to his very soul—a touch is like 
the shock of winter, and in a school there 
are difficult unexplained emergencies, and 
trials of temper, both for teachers and 
scholars. 

Some time after this, the father, an open 
hearted man of business, about leaving 
home with a drove of cattle, stepped into 
my school-room, saying ‘‘Here is my lit- 
tle boy, he says he will come to you and 
learn; do the best you can with him, but 
I fear you will never get a word out of 
him above a whisper.” Speaking a few 
words to the lad, he left him standing in 
the middle of the room, smiling, blushing 
and raising his hat to his face to conceal 
his agitation. It was his first day at the 
Academy. Some kind words drew him 
near me, and to a seat by my side. For 
some days he could not be prewailed upon 
to speak above a whisper, and often his 
voice was inaudible through agitation. 
With much caressing he was helped 

’ through some columns of little words 


which he had commenced with his moth- 
er. I well recollect the look of exultation 
one morning when having ventured to 
speak loud enough to be heard across the 
room, some of the larger boys looked 
round and smiled, and I pronounced him 
“a fine fellow,’ That afternoon he 
brought me a delicious apple, the largest 
his little pocket would contain. From 
that time he learned fast. As the school 
was in part classical, and he appeared in- 
terested in the recitations in the classics, 
I told him one day that he should have a 
Latin name, and that he should be called 
Parvus Jacobus. He was highly delight- 
ed, and afterwards was commonly sum- 
moned to read by the words—“ proximus, 
—Parvus Jacobus.” 

The school was opened each day by 
reading the Scripure and prayer; the 
larger scholars reading in succession a 
portion of Scripture, and the teacher lead- 
ing the devotions. At night tie closing 
service was singing a hymn—one of the 
students raising the tune and leading the 
music, and the children generally joining 
in the singing. In these parts of school 
exercise this little lad was particularly in- 
terested. Punctual at school, scarce ever 
missing a day or coming a moment too 
late, he with difficulty could be detained 
at home either by bad weather or indispo- 
tion unless very severe. Attentive to 
reading the Scriptures and prayers in the 
morning; as soon as he could read lines, 
he brought a hymn book to join in the 
singing at night. The permission often 
given to small children to go home after 
their evening recitations being given him, 
he accepted it only once, and the next day 
told me he would rather stay and sing the 
hymn. 

I do not recollect a single instance while 
he attended school of his expressing any 
thing but a desire to please his teacher in 
all things that pertained to his instruc- 
tion. So tender were his feelings upon 
this subject that a severe look or even a 
hasty calling him to read would crimson 
the cheek, start the tear, and often deprive 
him of the power of reading. Sensitive 
sometimes to timidity, but not a coward, 
gentleness won his heart. I said the 
school had been reported hard to manage, 
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but I must say of that I had no experi- 
ence the two and a half years it was un- 
der my charge. ‘Though there was no 
case of such tender feelings as were ex- 
pressed by this little boy, there was none 
of perversity. Gathered as the school 
was from narrow limits, the instances of 
manliness and propriety were remarkably 
numerous. When unexpected circum- 
stances removed me from the village, I 
parted from my school with sorrow. I 
knew this little boy loved me, but had no 
idea of the depth and abiding nature of 
his fondness, and I must say that when- 
ever I meet with the pupils of those two 
and a half years—and I meet them in all 
departments of life, in domestic scenes, in 
mechanical arts, in trade, in professional 
life, in the halls of legislation and on the 
bench—I meet a friend. 


Our interview was cut short on account 
of the long ride before, but the effects of 
it followed me. I rode the whole day 
alone, and the events and providences of 
twenty years called up by the young man’s 
words and looks, crowded upon me and 
filled my heart and imagination. Memo- 
ry poured forth her stores, recollection ar- 
ranged them, and imagination clothed 
them with the vividness of life. 

I had gone to reside in that village in 
the spring of 1822, and there had made 
my first trial of a large academy and of 
housekeeping: there my eldest child first 
smiled upon me; there I had been per- 
mitted of the Lord to gather a little church 
on the avowed principles of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, some of whose 
members still remain, but most have en- 
tered the spiritual world and are with 
their Redeemer ; there a Bible class sow- 
ed seed, the fruit of which remains to this 
day ; there too [ taught a great company 
of children who are now the acting gene- 
ration. All these events, with their at- 
tending circumstances, were marshalled 
asin a panorama on which the sun is 
pouring its brightest rays. Over some 
tears flowed, others filled my heart with 
joy. Isaw again the solemn procession, 
heard the sobs, the groans, the cries of 
parents, lover, kindred and children of 
the school, as we buried one of our schol- 
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ars, a lovely girl, dashed from her horse, 
and taken up lifeless. 1 went over again 
our first communion in 1823, and felt 
anew the anxiety of gathering a little 
church in 1824. The fears while the mat- 
ter was under discussion in public and in 
private; and the hopes when a cheerful 
consent was given by the German popula- 
tion, the majority of the village, that an 
English church might be gathered of all 
that chose to unite in the covenant obliga- 
tions ; the interest of the public profes- 
sion, and the ordination of elders—all 
these were before me, and around me, not 
in succession, but in assembled groups. 
Many times that day did the question 
come up, “Do you remember Parvus Ja- 
cobus?” and many times did the prayer 
ascend to the Saviour of men for the sal- 
vation of that dear youth. 

In the month of August, I passed 
through the village again, and to the in- 
quiry how is J K ? I learned that 
he died soon after our interview, and the 
bereaved parents mourned for an amiable 
child, but mourned not without hope, as 
he died in the faith of the Gospel, having 
after close examination by the elders of 
the church, professed his submission to 
Christ and hope in his mercy. 

a * * * * * 








How much then is ina name! It may 
carry joy or sorrow—inspire the soul with 
desires of excellence, or depress it to 
meanness as it is associated in the mind 
of the bearer with kindness and purity, 
or wrath and disgrace. Had some unkind 
or disgraceful name been given to that 
little boy, who can tell the event ? 

How indelible are the impressions made 
on thememory! She sometimes seems to 
lose them, and are we ready to say they 
are gone forever. She locks up her stores 
and we cannot find an entrance. But in 
an unexpected moment the spring is 
touched that throws wide open the doors, 
and there in order are all the treasures 
committed to her care, truth and error, 
honorable and dishonorable deeds, follies 
and sins, scenes of sorrow and hours of 
joy, she has them all ready to give in her 
account. 

What a thing memory will be to teach- . 
er and scholar in eternity! It is fearful 
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to think of it. Presenting us in one pic- 


ture, all the past, in the glowing colours. 


befitting each event that transpires during 
their connexion, what an agent of bless- 
edness or misery will memory be in its 
eternal operations! 

How wonderful the workings of affec- 
tion in the heart of a child when brought 
into action, and cherished by kindness 
and purity! In the mind of this little 
lad, kindness, knowledge and religion 
were associated with the sight and 
name and thought of his teacher, and 
to his latest breath the associations re- 
mained. How different the association 
from that of the little boy who said he did 
not want to go to Heaven with his grand- 
father, because his grandfather, he said, if 
he saw him there would cry “take him 
out, take him out!” , 

I well remember my first teacher, a lady 
of dignity and kindness; I reverenced and 
obeyed her; I loved her, and was happy 
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at school. I well remember too the only 
time I fell under her displeasure. Hav- 
ing ventured to do what she thought re- 
quired some severity, as an example, with 
my own treasure of a string, I was tied 
to the table leg. How my heart ached, and 
what tears of mortification flowed, till she 
relented and setting me free, wiped my 
eyes, combed my hair and let me go tomy 
little seat. I see her in my mind’s eye 
now, and my heart warms as in my child- 
hood. I never could visit my native vil- 
lage while she lived without calling to see 
her, and thanking her for her kindness to 
me when a little boy. 

And that young instructor, so kind and 
amiable, so gentlemanly, under whose in- 
struction the dreaded mathematics became 
a feast, still lives in my heart in unaltered 
youth, though report tells me, were I to 
see him again I should find him a venera- 
ble Judge, bald and wrinkled with age. 

Memory. 
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PSALM CXXXVII. 


“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remember- 


ed Zion.” 


Where the rivers of Babel rush on in their pride, 
In sadness, we sat by the fast flowing tide: 

We thought of our country deserted and lone, 
And wept ;—for its glory was withered and gone! 
And silently, there on the willows we hung 

Our harps all to mirth and to music unstrung: 


For they who had wasted our country with war, 


And from it, as captives, had led us afar, 

Required of the exiles to waken the string, 

And the glad song of Zion—our country, to sing ! 
How shall we awaken to music the chord:— 

And sing among strangers the song of the Lord? 
Oh Salem! thy wrongs when I cease to deplore, 
May my right hand remember her cunning no more! 
If remembrance of thee e’er my bosom shall leave, 
To the roof of my mouth let my tongue ever cleave, 
Oh Jerusalem! ne’er may that tongue I employ 
When I cease to prefer thee before my chief joy? 
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The train which conveyed us from Mu- 
nich to Augsburg was one of the longest 
I saw in Europe. All the visitors to the 
Industrial Exhibition who had not pre- 
viously taken flight from the cholera- 
stricken city, were now availing them- 
selves of the only rapid means of getting 
toa more healthful region, and the panic 
had seized upon the citizens who were 
leaving in large numbers. As we ap- 
proached the station, we had observed 
three or four regiments of dragoons 
wheeling into the open square in front of 
it, and when we came to take our places 
in the train, an imposing railway car- 
riage, emblazoned with royal insignia 
and deeply draped in mourning, attract- 
ed our attention. Very soon there enter- 
ed the building a group of ladies and 
gentlemen, simply dressed in black, the 
ladies weeping and the gentlemen look- 
ing very grave. As they came nearer, I 
observed that to the foremost gentleman 
the by-standers took off their hats and 
made a profound obeisance. Upon in- 
quiry we learned that it was the King 
Maximilian, and that his companions 
were the nearest relatives composing the 
household of the King of Saxony who 
had just been kicked to death by his 
horse in the Tyrol. They were return- 
ing with the body to Dresden, and the 
military escort outside had accompanied 
them from the palace where they had 
been making a visit. 

In the presence of that sacred grief 
which obliterates all distinctions of rank 
and station, and which now subdued the 
high-born ladies of a court to the same 
level of sorrow with the poorest working 
woman of Munich who had yesterday 
laid her son in the grave, I felt a keener 
sense of our common humanity, and 
could not but recal those touching, be- 
cause mournfully true, lines of the In Me- 
moriam wherein the poet moralizes on 
the issues of life and death— 
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TRAVEL.* 


EDITOR. 


Oh, somewhere, meek, unconscious dove, 
That sittest ’ranging golden hair ; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love ! 


For now her father’s chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest, 

And thinking “ this will please him best,” 
She takes a ribbon or a rose ; 


For he will see them on to night 
And with the thought her color burns; 
And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to seta ringlet right; 


And, even when she turned, the curse 

Had fallen, and her future lord 

Was drowned in passing through the ford 
Or killed in falling from his horse. 


The curse had fallen here upon the 
wearer of a crown and all the pomp of 
royalty was soon to be covered with a 
Hic Jacet. As if in recognition of the 
equality of death, the royal party were 
not borne by a special train, but the car 
containing them was attached to the 
same train which we ourselves had seats 
in, and thus we went together as far as 
Augsburg. It may be mentioned, too, to 
the credit of Maximilian that he did not 
run away from his infected capital, but 
returned to the palace to share the dan- 
gers of the Cholera with his subjects. 

Augsburg is 38 miles distant from Mu- 
nich, and we were about an hour anda 
quarter making the run. It is a venera- 
ble old town where many German Diets 
were held a long time ago, and is associ- 
ated with the sway of Charles V. Mur- 
ray says it has many objects worth stop- 
ping to see, but tired of towns and galle- 
ries and longing for nature and her con- 
solations, and hastening lest summer 
should slip from us before seeing Switz- 
erland, we did not stop longer than to buy 
a copy of the Allgemeine Zeitung in which 
we received the first intelligence of the 
bombardment of Greytown, accompanied 
by an editorial so annihilating that I 
feared the United States would vanish 





*From “ Across the Atlantic, or European Episodes,” in the press of Derby & Jackson, New 


York. 
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and become non-extant, before the crack- 
ing long words and terrible wrath of the 
German journalist. 

At Augsburg we changed cars, and 
found ourselves in the same apartment 
with a stately and handsome woman, hab- 
ited in the deepest mourning and attended 
by a man so decidedly seedy in his appear- 
ance, that we might have supposed him to 
be travelling with her in the capacity of 
courier or lackey, but for the deferential 
tone of her conversation with him. It 
was no business of ours certainly, but 
the lady was too pretty to escape critical 
observation and in all her movements 
there was an air of refinement that 
heightened curiosity as to what she might 
be. All her belongings spoke of afflic- 
tion. When she drew out her daintily- 
perfumed mouchoir, it was edged with 
black ; sundry little notes which she pro- 
duced and read, from time to time, were 
on mourning paper and were slipped from 
mourning envelopes sealed with black 
wax; her little pretence of a bonnet was 
nothing more than a huge crape rosette 
fastened to a mass of raven hair; a dia- 
mond of purest water flashed from a set- 
ting of jet upon her delicate finger the 
moment it was released from the impris- 
onment of a Paris glove of couleur 
d’ébéne ; and even her dark eye sparkled 
in keeping with the general prevalence 
of the sombre tint. Never was sorrow 
more delicately or more fragrantly mani- 
fested. It was indeed the “luxury of 
wo.” When she spoke to her companion 
the German idiom seemed to become 
plaintive as the lament of a wounded 
dove upon her lips. But for the most 
part she sat silent and pensive with her 
head resting against the cushion, at in- 
tervals reading, with a sort of dreamy 
interest, from a vellum-covered volume 
which she took from her pocket. 

A discussion arose among our party as 
to the beautiful bereaved, and one of my 
companions who had vainly been endeay- 
ouring to convince me that more refine- 
ment was to be found in Germany than 
in any other part of the world, asked 
where had we seen so elegant a creature. 
The train stopped. The lady, after lay- 
ing down the vellum-coyered volume up- 
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on the seat of the car, alighted with her 
attendant to procure refreshments. It 
was an impertinence, doubtless, but I 
could not resist the temptation to see 
what occupied the tender thoughts of the 
unknown. It was the Nouvelle Heloise. 
Sweet sentimentalist, and did the black- 
bordered handkerchief wipe away tears 
that flowed from the fictitious sorrows of 
Julie? 

But in a moment the lady and her at- 
tendant returned, and the train was off. 
Rousseau was laid aside, and a reticule 
with ebony clasps was produced, from the 
recesses of which, whence had previously 
emerged the notes, the novel and the 
handkerchief—there came, ye gods, did 
not our eyes deceive us?—a huge Bolog- 
na sausage, which we soon perceived to 
be strongly impregnated with garlic! 
Then a pearl-handled pocket knife was 
found, and the pretty mourner proceeded 
to cut into small pieces the substantial 
sausage of which she ate with a good ap- 
petite. Her anomalous companion as- 
sisted, and the odour of garlic quickly 
pervaded the apartment of the car to the 
unspeakable discomfort of us all. I ask- 
ed my friend what he now thought of 
German refinement, but he begged me 
not mention the subject again. Pulling 
out a cigar case, my other fellow travel- 
ler resolved to drown the pungent flavour 
of the edible in tobacco-smoke and turn- 
ing to the lady, he said— 

‘Vous incommoderait-il, Madame, si je 
Sumais ?” 

“ Du tout, Monsieur, je vous assure,” 
she replied, in so sweet a voice and with 
so gracious a smile, that after all, we had 
to admit that German civility had the best 
of it. 

The conversation might have proceeded 
farther, on the basis of common stock of 
French, had not the lady’s equivocal at- 
tendant here given her and us a leok of 
unqualified disapprobation, whereupon 
she relapsed into the distresses of the 
tender Julie, and not another word, intel- 
ligible to us, did she utter for the rest of 
the journey. 

However, the sausage had driven senti- 
ment out of the window and we were 
consoled. But I leave the question with 





































































































the reader, was the seedy stranger the 
husband of the lady? 


Our point of destination after leaving 
Augsburg was Lindau, the termination of 
the railway to Switzerland, lying on the 
Lake of Constance. The distance be- 
tween the two places is about 130 miles, 
but the difficulties to be overcome, in the 
construction of a railway through so 
mountainous a region, were very great, 
and none but the most skilful engineers 
could have marked out the line. The 
obstacles, however perplexing they may 
have been to the projectors, areextremely 
picturesque in themselves. Lofty moun- 
tains, inclosing narrow patches of verdure, 
threaded by a brawling streamlet, the II- 
ler, seemed at times so to shut in the 
landscape that farther progress by rail 
was impossible, but by describing the arc 
of an immense circle, we were brought 
into the range of another vista, which fol- 
lowed up again opened into farther defiles, 
and so for hours we were whirled along 
our devious route, always in the dark 
shadow of a precipice or lofty acclivity, 
whose outer edge fell ppon the opposite 
hillside. Occasionally the valley widen- 
ed, giving us cool glimpses of the snowy 
tops of the Tyrolese Alps very far away, 
or the long slope of a neighbouring 
mountain stretched before us, dappled 
with sunshine and rich with cultivation 
to the summit. And from all the hills, 
noisy; clear, cold streams of water came 
leaping into the Iller, in riotous cascades, 
» Where one of these streams passed un- 
derneath the railway, the greatest precau- 
tion had been taken to guard against in- 
jury to the embankment, from the swol- 
len torrents of Spring. Solid lines of 
smooth masonry laid in cement confined 
the stream within certain limits for a con- 
siderable distance up the ascent, and just 
at the point of its passage below the 
track, a tunnel of the most permanent 
kind afforded means of egress for ten 
times the quantity of water the rills usu- 
ally contain. The road is, therefore, one 
of great interest, both for the constant 
succession of picturesque objects it pre- 
sents, and for the exceeding beauty of 
the work as a specimen of civil engineer- 
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ing. As we passed over it, the occasion 
was given us of seeing what subsequent 
tourists could not see, the excitement cre- 
ated among the hardy but simple popula- 
tion of these sequestered districts by the 
first appearance of the locomotive. It was 
the first day that the trains had gone 
through to Lindau, and as we stopped at 
the stations nearest that point, we saw 
the drollest possible looking people col- 
lected together. For more than thirty 
miles the engine was a novelty, and the 
expression of mingled admiration and as- 
tonishment depicted upon the broad, hon- 
est faces that surrounded us at Nellen- 
bruck, at Réthenbach, and at Niederstau- 
fen, I am not likely soon to forget. The 
names of these stations would have es- 
caped my memory, but for having made 
a note of them, but there was no need of 
noting down the honest, gaping wonder 
expressed in the features of the peasants 
who had put on their gayest dresses to 
take a look at der Dampfwagen. 

We reached Lindau about dusk, just as 
the light of the full-orbed moon was play- 
ing with the last lingering glow of sunset 
upon the placid surface of the lake of 
Constance. After some contention with 
an obdurate landlord about rooms, we 
were at length installed in the Bayerischer 
Hof, glad to find rest after an industrious 
week of sight-seeing. The next morning 
broke in serene beauty upon the water 
spread out before us—a Sabbath morning 
upon which all nature seemed to praise 
Him who had disposed material objects so 
harmoniously—transparent lake and wood- 
ed shore beyond, and yet farther off, the 
high mountains in their places, like shi- 
ning altars with the snowy cloth of the 
sacrament upon them. What a delicious 
repose the day vouchsafed us! Wanting in 
those elements of grandeur which excite 
the soul, the varied landscape was simply 
and tranquilly beautiful, and as the even- 
ing wore on and the sun went behind 
those lofty peaks upon the western hori- 
zon and tinged them with gold, it was 
pleasant to think that far over the welter- 
ing ocean his rays were shining down 
upon temples in another land, where 
prayers were going up for our welfare. 

I confess the tranquillity of Lindau so 
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consorted with my own desire for rest, 
that I was sorry when the Sabbath was 
over, and though the town itself is an un- 
interesting one, with nothing in it to see 
but an old Roman fortification which can 
be dispatched in two minutes, and though 
the Bavarian Hotel was not remarkably 
comfortable, I thought I could have re- 
mained there in inaction, looking out upon 
the lake and the mountains, for an indefi- 
nite period of time, But with Monday 
came an absurd little steamboat, which 
made a most ridiculous noise right under 
our window, and fired a preposterous gun 
that woke grand echoes from the purple 
distance, and made me impatient again 
for the wild magnificence of Uri and Berne 
I so yearned to behold, and so we speedily 
got aboard, with fifty or sixty fellow pas- 
sengers, including the mysterious beauty 
in black, who had laid aside the crape ro- 
sette and mounted an immense straw flat 
with a deep black ribbon, and seemed as 
pensive as ever. , 

The steamboat runs about sixty miles 
upon the lake, nearly the entire extent of 
this sheet of water, from Lindau to Con- 
stance ; there shooting under a low bridge, 
the smoke-stack being lowered to the deck, 
it enters the Rhine and follows the rapid 
current of the river to Schaffhausen, where 
rapids render farther navigation impossi- 
ble. We arrived at Schaffhausen at 4 P. 
M., and after a wretched dinner at the 
Faucon, against which hotel I hereby 
warn my heirs, executors, administrators 
and assigns, took a private carriage for 
Zurich, As we had but thirty miles to 
accomplish, a pleasant evening and bril- 
liant moon, we thought it better to push 
on to Zurich where good accommodations 
could be obtained, than to risk the doubt- 
ful chances of lodgings at the Faucon. 

Three miles beyond Schaffhausen the 
road passes immediately by the Falls of 
the Rhine, which have a great European 
reputation for sublimity. Murray calls 
them a “hell of waters,” and speaks of 
“the stupendous nature of the cataract,” 
from which we were prepared to see some- 
thing quite overwhelming. The shoot is 
pretty, nothing more, there being about 
as much water as at Glens’ Falls on the 
Hudson during the summer months, though 
the elevation is not so great. To one who 
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has seen Niagara or even Montmorency 
or Trenton, the Rheinfal is tame enough. 

The road to Zurich, though an excellent 
one, proved exceedingly hilly, and it was 
not until long after midnight that we en- 
tered the quaint town and rattled through 
its quiet streets, upon which the moon 
threw a light so bright that every archi- 
tectural detail of the houses was distinct- 
ly defined and every queer old sign clearly 
legible. The only noise that could be heard 
was the rush of the Limmat under its an- 
cient bridges, and not even a watchman’s 
snore mingled with the murmur. We drove 
at once to the Hotel Baur, pronounced Bow- 
er, and worthy of being written so for the 
shade that surrounds it, but found it shut 
up and silent. Ten minutes’ banging at 
the entrance brought a sleepy porter to 
the door, who declared that the house was 
full and that we could not be accommoda- 
ted. So we were compelled to recross the 
river to the ‘‘ Crown,” where we were ad- 
mitted, but experienced such unquiet 
slumbers for certain entomological reasons, 
that we were disposed to modify the aphor- 
ism of King Henry and say, “ Uneasy lies 
the head within the Crown.” 

The next morning we were fortunate 
enough to get rooms at the Baur. Beau- 
tiful Baur, on the verdant margin of that 
crystal lake, shall I ever forget thy grate- 
ful hospitalities ? Happy the man, with a 
good digestion and an easy conscience, who 
has three days to be idle in thy airy apart- 
ments! What patulous fagians spread 
their tegminous canopy over the grass 
whereon recubant Tityrus smoked his ci- 
gar, and the pleasant alleys leading to the 
water’s edge down which Amaryllis might 
be seen tripping with a straw hat upon 
her head. Have a care, ye shining little 
fishes that sport over those yellow sands, 
and with every flirt of your white bodies 
send up a gleam through that marvellous- 
ly transparent water; Amaryllis is dex- 
terous; she will have you on her hook in 
a minute, the cruel creature, as she has 
had many a larger gudgeon before you, if 
you are not extremely cautious. Come up, 
if you please, to the surface and look at 
the fair object as she bends over the mar- 
gin and her reflected image rests upon the 
lake like a water-lily,—but don’t seek 
further acquaintance with her, and pray 
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be very much on your guard as she drops 
you a line! 


The most interesting historical remi- 
niscences of Zurich are connected with 
the Reformation in Switzerland, which 
was here commenced by the eloquent and 
intrepid Zwingle in 1519. The house is 
still stunding where he passed the last 
six years of his life, and near by is 
the Cathedral which resounded with his 
bold denunciations of Rome. In the 
Town Library we saw his Greek Bible 
filled with his marginal notes, where may 
also be seen an interesting collection of 
MSS. of the early Reformers and some 
original Letters of Lady Jane Grey. 


Zurich boasts the nativity of many 


other great men, among whom the 


the most famous in modern times were 
Pestalozzi, the author of a new system of 
instruction, and Lavater, the celebrated 
Physiognomist. We walked by the spot 
where this amiable man received his 


‘death-wound, and the church where for 


nearly a quarter of a century he preach- 
ed. lLavater was shot by a French sol- 


‘dier in September 1799, in mere wanton 


and cowardly malice, just after the cap- 
ture of Zurich by Massena. This gallant 
marshal offered a high reward for the dis- 
covery of the murderer, but Lavater, who 
lingered in great suffering for three 
‘weeks, though he knew the person, re- 
fused to disclose his name, with a mag- 
nanimous forgiveness of the greatest of 
injuries more than human, ' 

There is a fine old reading-room at 
Zurich belonging to the Museum Club, to 
which we were admitted through the 
courtesy of the proprietor of the Baur. 
There is not to be found in Europe a 
larger collection of newspapers than are 
taken here, and certainly the visitor will 
see no where such a number of respecta- 
bie looking octogenarians. These vene- 
rable gentlemen spend their evenings 
immersed in the politics of Europe, being, 
perhaps, of all other residents of the Con- 
tinent, the least disturbed by the commo- 
tions of the greater powers, and finding 
a pleasant excitement in continuing 
mere spectators of warlike movements. 
Ben Bowbells in the play tells us that the 
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pageant of burying alive is not an 
uninteresting affair when one is not him- 
self in the funeral palanquin, and so the 
quiet, white-headed old habitués of the 
Museum Club read with an equally dis- 
passionate and safe curiosity the dis- 
patches of Lord Raglan and St. Arnaud 
in the Times and Moniteur and of Men- 
schikoff in the Court Gazette of St. Pe- 
tersburg. The keeper of the room, upon 
admitting us, said we were free to read any 
of the journals upon condition of making 
no noise, and so still was the apartment 
that the genius of silence seemed to have 
laid all the visitors under a spell. Once 
a half-suppressed chuckle from R , as 
he was looking over the last number of 
Punch, brought the keeper to him with a 
‘**Taisez-vous, Monsieur, s’ il vous plait,” 
after which we all became mutely occu- 
pied with files of the New York Herald 
and Journal of Commerce and remained 
absorbed in their perusal until the hour 
arrived for closing the room. 

At Zurich we perfected our arrange- 
ments for a pedestrian, equestrian, don- 
key-an and vehicular tour, of the Ber- 
nese Oberland. The first thing to be 
done was to disembarrass ourselves of 
our baggage which we forwarded by the 
post to Geneva, reserving only a ‘change 
of outer garments and a supply of linen, 
which we would conveniently carry ia 
small leathern bags slung over the 
shoulder, The next step was to secure 
the services of a guide, and as this is an 
important matter, too much caution can 
not be taken by the traveller to get a 
good one. The guide selected by us 
proved at last unworthy of the commen- 
dation bestowed on him by Murray, but 
as he was exceedingly competent and 
served us faithfully for a fortnight, before 
falling into disgrace, we were perhaps 
fortunate on the whole. As the type of 
a class, presenting many remarkable 
traits of character, our guide deserves a 
sothewhat careful portraiture and it may 
as well be given in this place. But I 
want every qualification requisite for the 
undertaking. Had I an accurate sketch 
of him, by Doyle, and could I bring to 
the task of characterization the minute- 
ness of Dumas and the felicity of Albert 
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Smith, I might possibly do justice to the 
subject. But stand up, Scherer,* and let 
me attempt to place you before the read- 
er. 

He is a heavy, broad-shouldered man 
of about fifty-five, but in the full vigor of 
manhood and walks about the grounds of 
the Baur with an active step that denotes 
his capacity for endurance. He has a 
countenance rather stolid in repose, but 
full of expression when he converses, and 
a merry twinkle of the eye that puts you 
in a good humor with him directly. His 
cheek bones are high and his complexion 
much bronzed by exposure, which, with 
straight black hair gives him something 
of the look of an American Indian. But 
this hair is worn short—here he differs 
from the last mentioned individual. He 
wears a slouched black hat and a suit of 
faded brown, but his whole appearance is 
neat and his address rather prepossess- 
ing. He speaks any language that may 
be desired with sufficient propriety, and 
changes from English to German and 
from German to French with a frequency 
and suddenness that he seems not to be 
aware of himself. His vernacular, in 
which he speaks to the people of the 
country, is a kind of guttural patois the 
use of which I am tempted to believe is 
the cause of the goitre, though he is not 
at all cretinous. He is sociable in dispo- 
sition and, if encouraged to talk, will 
gratify you with pleasant little anec- 
dotes of Professor Agassiz whom he 
knows very well, or, if need be, will ex- 
pound the true theory of the glaciers. 
His range of personal acquaintance em- 
braces every man, woman and child in 
Switzerland, besides hundreds of foreign- 
ers whom he has attended in their visits 
to the Alps, and he salutes the peas- 
antry everywhere with a condescending 
bow, kissing all the pretty girls he meets, 
ina purely Platonic or paternal way. 
He has been to the top of Mont Blanc. 
He knows every body else who has ac- 
complished that feat and takes a sort of 
malicious satisfaction in exposing the 
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pretensions of all such as falsely claim to 

have reached the summit. In the matter 

of walking he seems to have no fatigue 

point; he will jog on all day, keeping up 

with the stride of the first horse and car- 

rying all the satchels of the party with- 

outa murmur. He is musical and sings 

a good song, but his forte is the Ranz des 

Vaches which he will troll out with won- 

derful flexibility of voice. He is very 

proud of Switzerland and considers him- . 
self, by virtue of the commendatory no- 

tice of him in Murray, one of the institu- 

tions of the country. Though leagued in 

with all the hotel keepers in their gene- 

ral system of pillage upon travellers, he 

is careful of you against the illegal exac- 

tions of outsiders and defends you against 

the vast army of Swiss beggars. He 

knows where every thing can be had best 

from one end to the other of the Swiss 

domain. As a servant, he is all that you 

could sigh for, anticipating every want 
and performing the duties of valet with 
great acceptance. He eats little and 
drinks—but of this more anon, as it is 
connected with our quarrels and separa- 
tion. In short, I have an idea that should 
Switzerland ever adopt a Presidency, 
Scherer will run for the office, and I 
would bet more on his election than I 
would on that of any candidate now 
before the people of the United States 
for the next four years’ occupancy of the 
White House. 

When we had bargained with Scherer 
at the rate of eight francs a day 
for his services through the Bernese 
Oberland, with the understanding that, 
should we desire it, he would also accom- 
pany us to Chamouni, he at once set 
about making sundry purchases of the 
Zurich shop-keepers, of gloves, thick 
yarn socks, ponderous shoes, hob-nailed, 
and convenient flasks to contain a certain 
supply of brandy. He also caused us to 
replenish our cigar cases with the doubt- 
ful Havanas sold at the Baur, and 
having secured a comfortable and roomy 
carriage to be employed in accomplishing 





* Jacob Hermann Scherer. See Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland, page 27. 
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the first day’s journey, announced to us 
that all things were ready and that on 
the morrow we might leave. 

“Tl faut partir demain,” said he, in his 
curious mixture of languages, “der wa- 











gen ist in gutem stande, we shall make 
the start at five hours.” 

And so at 5 o’clock the next morning, 
after a good breakfast, we drove out of 
Zurich in a trot. 
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AMERICA TO ENGLAND. 


Now, rouse thee up, old England, 
And sharp anew thy spear, 

And clothe thee in that ancient rage 
That made the nations fear ; 

A thousand years thy banner 
Hath o’ershadow’d sea and shore, 

And thy soul hath never falter’d 
Since the day of Agincourt! 


For a Lion spirit in thee, 
With a stern and simple might, 
Born of purpose frank, and wisdom 
Made thee stronger from each fight ; 
Thou had’st native virtues growing 
In thy soil, that led thy race 
To performance, through a Genius 
That had ever foremost place. 


But thy blood-red cross is paling, 
And the sinews of thy strength, 
Thy calm wisdom, Genius, failing, 


Bring the threat’ning Fate, at length ; 


Thou hast shown, by fatal error, 
That thy legs are made of clay ; 
And thy brass of front and forehead 
Will not keep thee from decay! 


And but vain, the simple valour 
Of thy people in the fight, 


Though they fling themselves on dangers, 


With the wrestler’s fierce delight ; 
If the Genius that once led them, 

In the brave old days, be gone; 
The Eye that went before them, 

And the Wing that bore them on! 


Where the stern old Norman virtues 
Of thy Sidneys, Hampdens now ; 








































America to England. 


Where the Cromwells, Blakes and Nelsons 

That wreathed laurels round thy brow? 
Great master-souls, that ever 

Shone out bright, with solar burst,— 
With a might to meet the trial, 

When the danger threatened worst ! 


’Tis in these thou lack’st, old England! 
Not. the sinews but the soul ; 
The grand Genius still for guidance, 
The grand Wisdom for control! 
But the Jackal plays the Lion, 
Where thy ancient statesmen stood, 
And thy blood-ennobled virtues, 
Have been changed for things of wood! 


Lo! thy monkeys in high station 
Chatter welcome to thy fate ; 
Mock with feebleness each effort 
That would still maintain thy state : 
Thy brave souls receive no summons 
Such as saved thee still of yore! 
Not thy nobles,—now thy commons, 
Can alone thy sway restore! 


Face the truth in season, England ;— 
Let thy wisdom seek at length, 
In the genius of thy people, 
The true secret of thy strength ; 
Purge these altars of the Jackals, 
That sit, gibbering thy disgrace ; 
And to competence plebeian, 
Let thy puppet peers give place ! 


What to thee the Gaul’s alliance, 
After years of Waterloo? 

What the Russian’s—world’s defiance, 
To thyself, had’st thou been true ! 
Had’st thou kept the simple England, 
Stern of virtue, with an aim 

To ennoble manhood only 
To the grand rewards of Fame! 


How had the noble Norman 
Of the days of brave Queen Bess, 
Loathed alliance with that foeman, 
Whom thou load’st with thy caress! 
Thou hast pass’d, in briefest season, 
With a wondrous brass of face, 
From the speech of scorn and loathing, 
To the kiss and the embrace! 


’Tis a Judas-kiss between ye, 
Like the viper’s, to be fear’d ; 
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For ye loathe, even while ye drivel, 
Slavering o’er each other’s beard ! 
False and hollow each profession, 
Each with purpose that betrays, 
And the kiss is but the prelude 
To the treachery that slays ! 


Think’st thou, as France beholds thee, 
Struck down in single fight— 

All thy feebleness made patent— 
India’s treasure full in sight ; 

That her keen and fierce ambition, 
Rival she for sway and fame ; 

Yearning, with revenge impatient, 
For a long account of shame ; 


Think’st thou, thy kiss will blind her 
To the bait thy weakness shows ? 
Hollow truce and treaty bind her, 
When her blows were fatal blows ? 
That thy glozing, honied phrases, 
Will prove soothing, salving things, 
For the race and man, so lately : 
Goaded by thy sneers and stings. 


Believe it not! The hour 
Sating hates of thousand years, 
Nigh approaching, brings the power 
That may well alarm thy fears. 
Golden spoils, as well as passions, 
Urge the speedy foe’s advance, 
And thy Indian empire opens 
To the Russias and to France! 


Not for thee, the false alliance, 

Frail as false, with Turk or Gaul ; 
One alone, of all the nations, 

Still had succor’d thee from fall ! 
To thy genius kindred,—springing 

From thy loins,—the sister race, 
Here, in Apalachian forests, 

Still had kept thee from disgrace ! 


In the old world thine,—and ours, 
Stretching, conquering all the new, 
’Gainst the world, in arms united, 
We had proved each mission true: 
Earnest pressing, still securing 
With each sunset, what the day 
Yielded still of Golden Empire 
To our natural arms and sway! 


For we loved thy glories, England, 
Felt thy genius—felt it ours ; 
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Shared thy fame—thy Norman spirit, 
All its purposes and powers ! 

Loved the mother land that bore us, 
And, with instincts, true far 

Than the teachings of the schoolmen, 
Followed still our natal star : 


But thou did’st not suffer, England, 
That our love should share thy fate ; 
And, as resolute on ruin, 
For our fondness gave us Hate! 
Still pursued, with vexing quarrel, 
Still assailed, with cruel blows, 
Forcing still a kindred people, 
‘Gainst their nature to be foes ! 


Could’st thou rob, or wrong, or trample, 
Could’st thou mock, or flout, or shame, 
Thrust thy spear against our weakness, 
Spoil our lands or taint our name; 
Rampant, with imperious passion, 
We behold thee, still elate, 
Fiercely hostile foully working, 
Glad to do the work of Hate! 


Yet, remembrance of thy glory, 
What is noble in thee still, 

Makes us weep to see thee failing, 
Overborne in strength and will. 

Though we know that, in alliance 
With our foes, thy hostile aim, 

Means us malice, still would cripple, 
Seeks to conquer, flout and shame ! 


Yet thy blood is in our bosoms, 
Kindred genius, aims and powers ; 
And no policy can stifle 
Pleas of nature, such as ours! 
Though we know that in thy triumph, 
Grows thy insolence and might, 
Sworn to bring us future dangers, 
And one last and fearful fight! 


Yet we would not see thee quailing 
From thy ancient pride of place ; 
Would not see the Red Cross trailing, 

Lily dusted, in disgrace ! 
Rouse thee to thy Norman birthright, 
Braving Europe’s odds and powers ; 
And if foreign arm must save thee, 
Be it kindred—be it ours! 


Backwoops. 
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THE COUNTRY IN 1950, OR THE CONSERVATISM OF SLAVERY. 


The London Times, in some strictures 
upon the last annual message of the Pre- 
sident, who, in that document, considered 
the subject of slavery in a practical way, 
proposes the following as a question, 
suitable for the consideration of states- 
men in this country,—‘what will be the 
condition of the slavery question in the 
year 1950?’ In any speculations upon the 
future of slavery, are necessarily involved 
inquries into the future fate of all the in- 
stitutions, which now quicken this coun- 
try with a life distinct from that of other 
nations. In this essay we shall not at- 
tempt to find an answer to the question, 
which shall cover the ground in all its 
parts, but present some considerations to 
show that the institution of African 
slavery, so far from being fatal to the de- 
velopment of the fundamental ideas of this 
republic, is highly favorable to those con- 
ditions in which they are most apt to 
flourish. 

In a political survey of our country at 
this day, the most careless and superficial 
observer must be at once struck with the 
sectional antagonism, which the agitation 
of questions involving slavery, in some 
shape or other, has introduced. Each 
succeeding year appears but to widen the 
breach between the North and the South. 
The old political parties, at one time ap- 
parently so full of vitality, have even 
been compelled to succumb to the all ab- 
sorbing issue, whose ultimate result no 
one may predict. 

The confident hope entertained by 
many, that the agencies of steam 
and the railway would so knit together 
the Union in commercial interest, as to 
render all chance of separation an impos- 
sibility, appears to be doomed to disap- 
pointment, if we are to judge from actu- 
al experience. Indeed the railway, and 
its winged sister, the telegraph, po- 
litically considered, seem to have been in- 
strumental only in bringing the opposing 
views of the sections into more concentra- 
ted action, and in spreading more widely 
than ever the subjects and methods of 
of agitation. 





Thus has it happened, that - 


what, in the earlier days of the Republic, 
was branded as a heresy to be crushed at 
its inception in the mind, has become an 
ordinary subject of public discussion and 
private reflection. 

Our present purpose, however, does not 
include a consideration of the exciting# 
topics, that now disturb the harmony 
of the sections. We will regard these 
wounds as healed, and suppose that the 
sway of common sense and vital interest 
will cause the men of the North to cease 
their frantic clamor, ere they drive 
from their embrace the noblest product- 
ive region on the face of the globe, whose 
articles of necessity and luxury not only 
supply their own demands, but furnish 
them with the material for a commerce 
that bids fair to distance all rivalship,— 
and in whose prodigal lap they find a free 
and profitable receptacle for all their in- 
dustrial products. We will also suppose 
that the South, still cherishing the memo- 
ry of a heroic struggle in a common cause, 
and clinging to the fond hopes of the 
early fathers of the republic, for a glorious 
and united future,—influenced too by that 
vis inertie and natural dread of revolu- 
tions that especially affect an agricultural 
people,—will continue to approach her 
difficulties in a spirit of forbearance, that 
may calm the troubled waters. But, 
granting all this, we believe that separate 
destinies ultimately await the North and 
the South as a logical consequence of the 
opposite tendencies of the social and po- 
litical influences that affect them. The 
North, we conceive, must gradually 
wander from the path of true republican- 
ism, while the South mainly in conse- 
quence of the institution of slavery, will 
continue to adhere to the principles of 
liberty in the administration of govern- 
ment. We do not pretend positively to 
assert that the year 1950 will find this re- 
sult accomplished, but we are confident, 
that at that era, there will no longer be 
room to doubt concerning its ultimate ne- 
cessity. It is true, that the actual events 
of history do not always follow with logi- 
cal precision general causes, which are 
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the only ones we can assign in support of 
our views. Special influences, not to be 
foretold, retard, disturb and modify what 
seems to be the natural course of events. 
There appear to have arisen, however, 
in modern times influences affecting the 
fate of nations, which allow of some de- 
gree of certainty in speculating upon 
their final results. The elements of capi- 
tal, commerce and population form ingre- 
dients in the structure of society at the 
present day, which admit of approximate 
measurement at least, and, which, aided 
by the lamp of historical experience, may 
guide our feet over the doubtful ground 
of political conjecture. 

Allusion has been made to the com- 
mercial importance which the North 
seems destined to attain, if favored by a 
continuance of the Union. In a commer- 
CIAL point of view, the South may be con- 
sidered as her province, with a relation- 
ship similar to that borne by the colonies 
of Great Britain to the mother state. 
Her profits and her trade swell, as the 
South increases her supplies of produce 
to the demands of the world, at the same 
time that the tax on her capital and manu- 
factures for public purposes is dimin- 
ished by the same cause. Her energy 
and her enterprise, exerted under such 
favorable auspices, have already whitened 
every sea with her canvass, and annually 
pour into her bosom the tribute of the 
nations to augment her growing capital. 
When we consider that this has been 
effected amid the discouragements inci- 
dent to youthful undertakings, we may, 
even now, safely award her maturer age 
the palm of victory in the contest for 
maritime supremacy. 

The manufacturing interest of the 
North seems destined to assume a no less 
commanding position. Already in her 
thousand towns and villages are heard the 
never ending din of the loom, the labori- 
ous groans of the forge, and the shrill 
shrieks, which proclaim that the Cyclo- 
pean powers of steam are being spurred 
to their tasks of mechanical toil. Already 
the results of this various industry suc- 
cessfully compete with those of older na- 
tions in the markets of the world. Abler 
pens than ours have demonstrated how 
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this success is the offspring of the Union, 
to whose continuance, it can alone look 
for a lengthened existence. The command 
of capital arising from Southern exports ; 
the use of raw material, obtained at the 
South without restriction ; the unfettered 
market offered there to the industrial pro- 
ducts of the North; and the light load 
of federal taxation she bears, in conse- 
quence of her connexion with so great 
a producing and consuming region ;—all 
aid in increasing that command of means 
which has already enabled her to spurn 
a secondary position in the manufactur- 
ing world. In the contest she wages with 
the labor and capital of the old world, it 
must be conceded she also derives much 
assistance from the wonderful inventive 
genius, and the alert energy of an active 
and intelligent people. Fostered by a 
continuance of these favorable circum- 
stances, with the labor and capital of Eu- 
rope steadily flowing in to assist the final 
result, who can doubt, that posterity will 
there witness a commercial and manufac- 
turing prosperity, as yet unrivalled in the 
history of the world? Already the homes 
of the lords of the loom, and merchant 
princes of this country, display an ex- 
travagance of luxury and splendor, that 
strikes the foreign visitor,—familiar with 
princely state, with astonishment. We 
may then safely predict that not Tyre or 
Carthage in ancient times, Venice or Ge- 
noe of the middle era, or London and 
Manchester of the modern world, ever in 
their palmiest days presented as brilliant 
a spectacle of wealth and population, as 
the world of the future will behold in the 
cities of this country. But here the 
question naturally arises, how will this 
external prosperity effect the social con- 
dition,—the political fortunes of the 
North? It is precisely this consideration, 
taken in connection with the actual state 
and tendency of Northern society, that 
has made us venture upon the prophecy, 
with which we commenced. This bound- 
less heaping up of wealth must have a 
double effect. It is like the sun, which 
in tropic regions, on the one hand, covers 
the face of nature with a luxuriant ves- 
ture of vegetable beauty, and dresses 
land and sea in dazzling colors,—and 
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on the other, calls forth the tem- 
pestuous hurricane to destroy her own 
creations of beauty. Already ominous 
clouds float upon the horizon of Northern 
society. 

If we would seek for a parallel in the 
history of other nations, with which to 
aid us in drawing conclusions upon the 
probable future of a great commercial and 
manufacturing community like the North, 
the case of England might perhaps seem 
to be the most apposite. But there are 
essential elements in the political compo- 
sition of that country, which will not 
allow of a close comparison. Its landed 
system—overgrown with abuses as it is, 
and obnoxious and oppressive as many of 
its features are—has built up a powerful 
aristocracy of the soil, favorable to the 
perpetuation of the freest institutions of 
the old world, which will long continue 
to cast the balance in its favor against in- 
creasing capital, and prevent the country 
from succumbing to the despotic tenden- 
cies of the money power. France, we con- 
ceive, with many differences, presents a 
better parallel ; for in it, as in the North, 
we look in vain for conservative influences. 
The great contest waged between labor 
and capital, has been called the chief 
sore of modern society. A recent wri- 
ter has presented many reasons why 
the servitude of the laborer will be 
the probable issue of this conflict, 
and why therefore Free Society* ought 
to be considered a failure. Leaving out 
of the question however, the effects that 
may be produced upon the personal con- 
dition of the inferior classes by the natu- 
ral operations of an accumulating and 
centralized money power, it seems to us 
that there can be but little doubt as to the 
injury inflicted thereby, upon all theinstitu- 
tions of real freedom. The first instincts of 
any rising influence in society are self-pre- 
servation and self-aggrandizement, and to 
these vital considerations it will sacrifice 
all opposing interests which can be made 
to submit, however much the sanctity of 
of time-honored political maxims may 
be violated thereby. What reason have 
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we to hope that the destructive tendencies 
of the principle we are considering, can 
be successfully opposed and counteracted 
at the North? Amid the present supera- 
bundance of employment for industry, in- 
deed, growing out of the requirements of 
a youthful and vigorous country, and the 
dispersion of labor invited by so vast and 
fertile a public domain, the interests of 
labor and capital are still in harmony. 
The time will assuredly arrive however, 
when they must assume more and more 
antagonistic positions. When population 
shall have become dense, and the walks of 
life thickly thronged with anxious com- 
petitors for the means of sustenance, 
yielding up their independence and aspi- 
rations to the iron rule of necessity, and 
stretching forth the imploring arm to the 
employer, for the privilege of that service 
which they now consider as a favor be- 
stowed on their part, then must the power 
of capital plainly grow, and be regarded 
with no friendly eye by its servants and 
dependents. 

The spectacle presented by a country 
exclusively controlled by the influence of 
capital is far from being a refreshing one. 
In a moral and social point of view the 
disastrous effects are visible in the de- 
struction of all lofty and unselfish ambi- 
tion among public men, and an utter want 
of general appreciation of motives and 
qualities that have their foundation in 
the natural dignity and moral excellence 
of man, and not merely in the prevailing 
worship bestowed on external wealth and 
adventitious circumstances. There nec- 
essarily arises an aristocracy of the Mo- 
ney Bag—to use an expression of Car- 
lyle—whose claims to engross all social 
and political pre-eminence, rest upon the 
least exalted of all bases—that of afflu- 
ence acquired by mere shrewdness, gene- 
rally so fleeting in its nature, that the in- 
tellectual benefits which its application 
might afford, if it were hereditarily trans- 
mitted, are lost by its continual passage 
into new hands. For while as a whole, the 
class always remains, with its leaning to 
centralized and arbitrary authority, crea- 





* See Fitzhugh’s Sociology for the South. 
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ted both by necessity of situation and by 
choice, the ardor of speculation and the 
boundless luxury universally prevailing 
among its members, render it comparative- 
ly rare, that the millionaire of to-day can 
leave to his posterity, sufficient means to 
command the leisure requisite for the at- 
tainment of the mental and mor. | accom- 
plishments, which would serve to orna- 
ment his class in society. 

It is probable that this social inequality 
will have appeared long before the mon- 
eyed interest will arrogate any political 
power to itself. Foreign observers, in- 
deed, writing upon the manners of the 
country, chiefly in reference to the North, 
even now declare that in most striking 
contrast with its professions of equality 
of conditions, is the actual spirit that an- 
imates society; that, in point of fact, in 
no country is the disposition to draw lines 
of social distinction more universal. The 
natural tendency to social inequality, 
where riches are thus influential, is great- 
ly strengthened in the case of this coun- 
try, by the strong disposition for grada- 
tions in society displayed by all nations of 
the Teutonic stock, and especially by the 
Anglo-Saxon branch of that stock. The 
race which originated all the complicated 
divisions and sub-divisions of feudal es- 
tates, is still at heart animated by its 
original impulses. As & proof of this po- 
sition, may be offered the boundless field 
opened to satire and sarcasm in the pro- 
pensities of the individuals of this race to 
‘‘tuft-hunting” and “flunkeyism,” which 
are only the salient exaggerations of those 
impulses. 

We see then, that however deplorable 
such a consummation may be, in the nat- 
ural course of events, capital must as- 
sume a more and more commanding posi- 
tion in the state at the North; increase of 
population only confirming it in that po- 
sition. But we cannot imagine that this 
will occur without great discontent on the 
side of the laborer. The rise of the bour- 
geois aristocracy, will call into being its 
opposite pole, the class of the ouvrier, 
“subject to all the errors and vices of the 
mob.” Abstract reasoning may point out 
to the numbers of this class, that their 
own prosperity depends upon that of the 
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capitalist, that their own share of wealth 
must be proportionate to the sum of ag- 
gregate profits, dependent in turn upon the 
constant activity of every branch of indus- 
tr ywhich their own factious opposition can 
only retard and destroy, but the impulses 
occasioned by want, passion, prejudice 
and envy will ever render them a thorn 
in the side of the dominant power, and 
will cause them to hope, that by plunging 
society into agitation and revolution, they 
may be able to effect their own salvation. 
The mottoes of sans culottism and the po- 
litical philosophy of the proletaire, will 
then threaten the social fabric of the 
North, as they have already done that of 
France and the restof Europe. But such 
stability and threatened change are ruin- 
ous to capital, and it will be her most 
strenuous endeavor to prevent all chance 
of their arising. Who, therefore, can 
doubt, that with all the immense advan- 
tages she possesses over her violent, but 
capricious and disorganized opponents, 
she will be both desirous and able to de- 
liver the ship of state to the guidance of 
some strong-handed and centralized pow- 
er, as the only means to save it from be- 
ing borne to destruction upon the rocks 
of anarchy ? 

It must not be taken for granted that a 
government of this nature, (although it 
may have a strong tendency in that direc- 
tion,) necessarily involves a destruction of 
the principle of political equality, or that 
the inferior class would oppose its forma- 
tion. De Tocqueville says, ‘the more I 
advanced in the study of American soci- 
ety, the more 1 perceived equality of con- 
ditions to be the fundamental fact from 
which all others seem to be derived,” 
and it may happen that this principle will 
be longest cherished and adhered to; for 
while the preservation of al/ the free forms 
of governments, with their many safe- 
guards and reacting checks, requires the 
exercise of much political foresight and 
the higher reason, that of equality of 
conditions—but a single branch of those 
forms, although an invaluable one—ap- 
peals to the every day sentiments, habits 
and practices of every individual. The ex- 
istence of this principle, however, is not 
incompatible with the growth of despo- 
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tism, as has been demonstrated elsewhere 
by the author just quoted. History also 
justifies these conclusions. In ancient 
Rome, Augustus Cesar gathered the reins 
of government in his single hand and 
kept them there with constantly increas- 
ing firmness, at the same time that he de- 
luded the mass of the people, whose idol 
he was, with the empty forms of republi- 
canism and the show of election to office. 
The present day, presents to our aston- 
ished gaze, as stupendous a “‘sham”’ rear- 
ed upon the same feigned basis. Napo- 
leon III. wields his autocratic power in 
the name and by the free gift of the peo- 
ple, one of whose rallying cries and dear- 
est privileges was this same Equality. 
That the passion for looking up to gov- 
ernment to provide and decide in mat- 
ters which true policy would leave to 
the sentiment of individualism, is al- 
ready strong at the North is evidenc- 
ed by the fact that education has become 
a State concern, that government invades 
the unity of the family by creating a di- 
versity of interests between its heads, and 
that federal legislation is beset by myriads 
of applications from that section, for the 
assistance of its funds to supply the defi- 
ciencies of individual means in the con- 
struction of works of internal improve- 
ment. 

Society will indeed be fortunate if it 
glides into the state of security purchas- 
ed by the surrender of its liberties to a 
strong government, without a disruption 
and upheaval of its lowest foundations. 
“If the gods of this lower world will sit 
on their glittering thrones, indolent as Ep- 
icurus’ gods, with the living Chaos of Igno- 
rance and Hunger weltering uncared for 
at their feet,” that Chaos may finally seize 


the dominion in his own grasp, and hurl / 


order from its throne, 





and his dark pavilion spread 
Wide on the wasteful deep. 


The increasing spread of lawless theo- 
ries, and the constant rise of the dange- 
rous vagaries of the mind and passions, 









denominated “isms,” whose apt proto- 
types may be found in Milton’s yelling 
hounds of hell, that kennel in the womb 
of Sin—are alarming evidences that the 
ground is thick sown with the seeds of 
anarchy, and is ready to produce a plen- 
tiful harvest of confusion, whenever cir- 
cumstances shall favor their growth, 
which will assuredly be the case as socie- 
ty continues to develop the hostility of its 
internal interests. In order to crush 
these reptiles even good and patriotic 
men will be compelled to advocate a re- 
source to a government armed with strong 
powers. 

The idea that lies at the bottom of the 
politics of a society such as we have been 
describing is, that might makes right ; 
‘in other words, that a majority of mere 
members has a natural, indefeasible, and 
absolute right to govern the minority. 
The theory acknowledges what is called 
the right of revolution in extreme cases ; 
but that right can only be established and 
legitimated by the success which proves 
the minority to be the strongest party ; 
and thus converts them into a majority, 
which brings us back to the starting place 
that might makes right.’”’* 

If we look for any influences at the 
North to check or overpower the tenden- 
dency to despotism, we will find but little 
to encourage the hope of such an achieve- 
ment being possible. It is true that there 
are some influences at work from which 
much is confidently expected by many in 
this direction. Thus the spread of Edu- 
cation, and the system of Common 
Schools are regarded by some as the cer- 
tain safeguards of freedom. While it is 
unquestionably certain that a thorough 
Education, if by that term is meant the 
educing of all the faculties, moral as well 
as mental,—is most potent for good, it is 
doubtful if much benefit can be expected 
from that form of it, which is usually ob- 
tained at Common Schools These must 
necessarily confine their efforts for the 
most part to the preparation of their pu- 
pils for those pursuits in life, by which 
they expect to gain pecuniary competence 





* See Garnett’s “ South and the Uuion.” 
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and physical maintenance, and not to the 
formation of such moral sentiments and 
political views as would make them capa- 
ble and zealous of combatting in their in- 
fancy the evils that threaten the State. 
The éléves of the Common School may in- 
deed be able to read understandingly the 
lighter literature of the day, but their po- 
litical gospels will most probably be no- 
thing more than the public newspapers, 
and they will be quite as apt to be misled 
as to be led right by these interested 
cuides. Both they themselves and their 
mentors, the nswspapers, might be suffi- 
ciently quick to perceive and strike down 
an open foe, but will most probably be 
entirely indifferent to, or even uncon- 
scious of the growth of the influences we 
have been describing, which work indi- 
rectly and secretly, and through long 
spaces of time. The condition of Prussia, 
whose public school plan, is the model 
after which the best in our country are 
formed, affords a convincing proof that 
general education may exist in a country, 
combined with the most lethargic and 
complete submission to despotic power on 
the part of the people. 

It might also be supposed that the ex- 
istence of the Christian religion, so pure 
in all its precepts and tendencies, and 
which inculcates indifference to earthly 
pleasures and acquisitions, would prove 
powerfully antagonistic to the spirit of 
trade, and the accumulation of power in 
the hands of capital. The actual facts 
however do not support this presumption. 
Thus in Great Britain and America, 
which are confessedly the countries in 
which Christianity has the most active 
and extensive influence upon all grades of 
society, we also find commerce and manu- 
factures flourishing with the utmost vig- 
or ; and the classes engaged in their pur- 
suits are those likewise in which religion 
has probably its most zealous followers. 
We will not here attempt to explain the 
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causes of this apparent anomaly, but 
only allude, in passing, to an effect which 
will be sufficient to justify the ways of 
Providence in permitting its existence. 
It is, that while Christianity, or rather 
the modern point of view in regard to it, 
seems not to prevent the universal devo- 
tion to the pursuit of wealth, it has a con- 
siderable influence over its final disposi- 
tion. Consequently no age has beheld 
more munificent provision for the spread 
of religion, the alleviation of distress and 
want, and the encouragement of science 
and letters; and to accomplish these ob- 
jects, is doubtless the reason why the 
trading spirit has been allowed to become 
so general a motive of action. 

We have heretofore aseribed to Great 
Britain a lengthened immunity from that 
unrestrained form of government which 
is produced by the concentration of power 
in the hands of the monetary interest, 
on account of the conservative influence 
of its landed interest. The question may 
present itself, whether we may not find 
something analogous in the constitution 
of society in our Northern States. The 
consideration, however, of the actual facts 
in reference to the movement of popula- 
tion, together with the tastes and procli- 
vities of Northern Society with respect to 
rural pursuits, enforces not only a nega- 
tive answer to such a question, but pro- 
duces the conviction, that even were 
there no such power as capital to threat- 
en its republicanism, the latter still 
must suffer deterioration from the effects 
of the above causes, considered of them- 
selves alone. If we examine the move- 
ment of Northern population, we will find 
that while there is a constant current set- 
ting towards the towns and cities—the 
manufacturing centres and commercial 
emporiums,—there is no counter stream 
in the opposite direction.* In the early 
settlement of New England we already 
perceive this tendency, for the first prin- 


*As the writer in his remarks upon the various phases of Northern Society makes assertions, 
for which, perhaps, he may not seem to adduce sufficient authority ; he deems it proper to state 
that he himself is a native of a Northern state (Pennsylvania), and resided there long enough 


to perceive the facts, which are the basis of subsequent reflections. 


The census returns, how 


ever, numerically show the truth of the general statements here made, and the works of William 
Chambers, Miss Murray, &c , upon this country, contain numerous passages upon the anti-rural 


propensities here alluded to. 
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ciple was the utmost possible congrega- 
tion into towns and a comparative neg- 
lect of the rural districts, which soon as- 
sumed a secondary position in social sig- 
nificancy and influence. At the present 
day we may observe evidences of the 
same transmitted tendencies in the char- 
acter pertaining to those states of the 
West, whose social shape has been chiefly 
moulded by the New England settlers. 
It is a very common occurrence, through- 
out the North, for farmers, who have 
been so fortunate as to secure a pecunia- 
ry independence, to retire for its enjoy- 
ment to some city or village. Young men 
crowd to the same localities, to expend 
their energies amid the excitement and 
bustle of numbers; and thus, old and 
young seem to gravitate to the same cen- 
tres, leaving none to inhabit the homes of 
the soil, except those who feel some ex- 
ternal compulsion to do so. Perhaps, in 
view of the great emigration to Western 
lands, this may be said not to be true; 
but it will be found that here the actua- 
ting spirit is one of speculation, and no- 
thing else than another form of the spirit 
of commerce—essentially different from 
real affection for agricultural pursuits. 
We cannot be surprised at the fact, as 
it is only one of the natural consequences 
of Free Society. The actual, manual 
operations of agriculture,—let theorists 
dream and poets sing their joys as they 
may—are irksome and repulsive to the 
great mass of mankind, whenever they 
become cognizant of other and easier ways 
of acquiring a subsistence. The bliss 
here disappears with the ignorance of 
other spheres of labor. The day too, 
when great physical strength constituted 
its possessor a superior in the communi- 
ty, has given place to that in which the 
possession of great intellect and mental 
cunning wins the coveted prizes of suc- 
cess. ‘he arena for the exercise of these 
faculties is the busy street and market 
place of the city, where the glittering re- 
wards of their labors are constantly be- 
fore the eyes of the eager competitors. 
Thither, therefore, all flock who are able— 
hoping quickly to obtain by the exercise 
of their minds and ‘“ wits,” what is but 
tediously gathered by the labors of their 
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hands ; or, if they must labor, to exchange 
the rough toil of the fields for the lighter 
and more companionable occupations of 
the workshop. Butall this concentration 
of population into cities,—the theatres of 
the operations of capital, evidently im- 
mensely adds to the influence of the lat- 
ter, by increasing the crowd of competi- 
tors dependent upon its wages for the 
means of subsistence, while it also wea- 
kens the power of the rival agricultural 
interest, and ought therefore to be rank- 
ed as an evil of the first magnitude. 
Viewed also from another stand point, 
this influx into towns, and depletion of 
the country, must be regarded as highly 
prejudicial to the prospects of conserva- 
tism. Owing to the weakness of the rural 
population of the North in pointof numbers 
when compared with the actual impor- 
tance of agriculture, and their want 
of nobler aims arising from the above 
circumstances, they almost, without ex- 
ception, are compelled to devote their 
time to continual physical labor, and, of 
course, have little opportunity to culti- 
vate either the exercise of their intellects 
or the accomplishments, taste, and habits, 
which alone could build up agreeable so- 
cial communities in their midst. There is 
little probability, therefore, of finding 
amongst this population,—where, under 
different circumstances, we would be 
most inclined to look for it,—any gen- 
eral knowledge or comprehension of those 
principles, upon which free governments 
most depend for their preservation equal- 
ly from demagoguical anarchy, and arbi- 
trary autocracy; of the historical facts 
and experiences, which stand as beacon 
lights to warn from the course to ruin; 
and of the moral truths of philoso- 
phy, which, much as they are generally 
contemned, have still in all ages of histo- 
ry, been powerful for good, in proportion 
as they have been widely diffused. These 
all require for their acquisition, freedom 
from physical toil, and the encourage- 
ment of a refined and reflecting society. 
Under no actual combination of circum- 
stances in any region,—least of all, of 
those described as obtaining at the 
North—can we hope to find such a men- 
tal condition common among the great 
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bulk of the people; still it is absolutely 
essential to the successful conflict with 
the evil influences which threaten repub- 
lies, that just such a state of enlighten- 
ment should prevail among so large a 
proportion of the citizens at least, that 
the remainder, even when constituting 
the majority, must perceive its value, and 
allow it to mould and guide their opin- 
ions. The richest portions of the legacy be- 
queathed to their descendants by the sages 
and heroes of the Revolution, are their 
opinions and motives of action as founded 
on these general principles and abstract 
ideas respecting the social and political 
relations: that these principles and ideas 
are in the progress of being discarded and 
substituted by others of a more concrete, 
but much inferior nature, is shown, 
among other circumstances, by the elec- 
tion, so common at the North, to high 
office of men who reject the arguments 
addressed to reason and the moral nature, 
and only appeal to self-interest and: blind 
passion in their political connexion with 
the people. 

We pass on to notice a further conse- 
quence of the unfavorable conditions that 
affect the agricultural class of the North, 
It will be easily perceived, from what has 
been said of the state of rural life there, 
that there is nothing to allure the wealthy 
inhabitant of the city from the scenes of 
his life-long occupations, and cause him 
to establish his family amid the retire- 
ment of the country, where, with 
affluence sufficient to command the re- 
quisite leisure, his sons at least might 
be tempted to rise out of the state 
of political ignorance and empiricism. 
On the contrary we find the capi- 
talist, even after having partially with- 
drawn from business, still remaining 
within the limits of the city, and feeding 
the flames on the altar of mammon and 
commercial gain, by keeping his capital 
invested in their enterprises. The case 
is different in England ; where the honor 
attached to the possession of land, and 
the existence of a highly refined state of 
rural society, cause the wealthy citizens 
to seek the country, and settle their 
children in agricultural pursuits, thus 
strengthening the landed interest with 
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means drawn from the very bosom of its 
rival. The disastrous effects of the lack 
of this impulse among Northern capital- 
ists, the tendency to magnify the impor- 
tance and pleasures of the city, are ob- 
servable in the prevailing spirit which 
has been generated there and become the 
principal manifestation of society. A 
sybaritic luxury,—indifference to politics 
(at least in the higher sense of that term, ) 
and a practical epicureanism,—always a 
precursor of mischief to republics—have 
become the prevailing characteristics of 
the opulent, and have destroyed the in- 
clination to cultivate political science 
and philosophical reflection among the 
classes which might be expected, from 
their opportunities, to take the lead in 
them. If then we find the inhabitants of 
the expanding cities indisposed, and the 
agriculturists, from their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, unable to bestow a vigilant 
watch over the true liberties of the coun- 
try, are we not justified in pointing to 
this state of things, as one fraught with 
evil to the interests of conservatism and 
real freedom ? 

We look in vain then, for any force in 
Northern society, to counterbalance or 
even mitigate the spreading sway of capi- 
tal. The era of 1950 will then, we still 
maintain, find the North many degrees 
out of the course of true republicanism, as 
according to present usage, we under- 
stand that term. Her energy, enterprise 
and industry and the moral habits of her 
people may win for her a powerful, glori- 
ous and brilliant external destiny, but it 
will be achieved at the expense of the 
grand principles, which first called our 
country into being. 

If now, in the second place, we turn to 
the South, we behold a state directly op- 
posite from that which we have just de- 
scribed as prevalent at the North. There 
we find the agricultural interest--the 
conservative element—vastly more pow- 
erful than any other in society, and the 
commercial power—the centralizing ten- 
dency—in a very low state of depression. 
The traveller finds her cities compara- 
tively small ; increasing in no dispropor- 
tionate ratio with the country at large. 
He sees and hears in them little of the 
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restless turmoil and ceaseless hum of bu- 
siness that characterize the great north- 
ern cities and manufacturing towns, and 
he soon becomes convinced that these 
elements of prosperity have not yet been 
developed. Turning to her villages and 
smaller towns, he will find these few in 
number and rarely distinguished by the 
prim neatness, which is the boast of the 
New England villages,—differing also 
from the latter in not regarding the 
country around them as an inferior thea- 
tre of action, and its inhabitants as con- 
demned to lead comparatively ignoble 
lives. As regards most of the smaller 
villages, it will be evident that they have 
been called into existence, in the first 
place, to minister to the necessities and 
commerce of the plantations, and have 
never been suffered by these to assume 
any eminence over them, or take a place 
in political influence and social rank. So 
little too, is their preservation any neces- 
sity to the present constitution of the po- 
litical fabric, that they are often allowed to 
go into a state of dilapidation, without a 
restoring arm being stretched forth to 
prevent it. Leaving her cities and villa- 
ges, for the agricultural districts, at first 
sight an observer, coming from more 
thickly settled regions, will perhaps be un- 
favorably impressed by the lack of many 
of the concomitants, which he may have 
been accustomed to notice in agriculture 
elsewhere. He will see small attention 
paid to external adornment, and inquiry 
may reveal, that the profits, returned by 
tillage of the soil, compare unfavorably 
with those yielded in other regions. If 
he be a mere superficial observer of the 
Hall, Dickens or Marryat school, all these 
circumstances, even while he must ac- 
knowledge the intelligence, natural re- 
finement and manly independence of the 
great body of the people, will probably 
furnish the theme for some dissertation 
upon the evils of slavery, upon which, 
pré-conceived notions have already cast 
the ons of all the evils that may be dis- 
covered in a slaveholding community. 
It does not enter into our plan to show, 
as would be very easy to do, that what 
there may be of truth in these allegations, 
has its origin in very different causes, 














































springing from the nature of the first set 
tlement of the country, the adoption of a 
defective system of agriculture, and the 
unequal policy of the federal govern- 
ment. But we think that every candid 
observer, after having bestowed sufficient 
time to the investigation, will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that there are 
also counterbalancing manifestations, in 
these Southern communities thus found- 
ed upon slavery, which will make him 
confess that here are to be found the 
elements of a superior state of society, 
and the foundations for a great future 
prosperity in all the interests of the 
state, without any accompanying perils 
to its liberties. Let us consider some of , 
the more prominent of these manifesta- 
tions and advantages. 

In the first place, we behold a large 
proportion of the population having 
at their command the requisite leisure 
for the study of the political forms under 
which we live, the acquisition of that 
breadth of views, and extent of knowl- 
edge which we have before assumed, must 
of necessity be found prevalent among 
people who would retain their freedom 
intact. Amongst persons, enjoying the 
advantages of such an enlightened state, 
it will of course, also happen that a high 
value will be set upon mental culture ; 
for he, who has himself tasted of the 
sweets of knowledge and reflection, and 
striven to reach the arduous heights, 
where, in clear upper air, Minerva holds 
her reign, must highly esteem the 
achievements of others in the same 
fields. The tone of society moulded by 
these circumstances, is evidently vastly 
superior to that which makes the posses- 
sion of wealth the only standard of ex- 
cellence. The former, while it may 
allow a great respect being yielded to 
wealth, will occasion it to be accorded 
chiefly for the assistance which opulence 
gives to the attainment of mental graces 
and refined manners, uncombined with 
which it presents no attractive features. 
Where the opposite tone is dominant in 
society, riches are made the end of per. . 
fection, and the mere sensual gratifica- 
tions and opportunities for display, which 
its possession affords, are held up as the 
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last good for which the youthful aspi- 
rant for distinction is to strive. Thus the 
agricultural class of the South, while it 
holds the chief wealth in the country, 
has, for the reasons given above, a high- 
ly refined state of society within its 
bosom; one that acknowledges, in most 
cases, the value of intellectual and moral 
merit, and withholds the seal of its ap- 
proval from vulgar ostentation when un- 
supported by higher claims, It must 
naturally follow that the emulation 
among its members partakes of the 
more noble nature of the aims set be- 
fore them. The political biography of 
this country testifies to the truth of this 
experience. If we call to mind the 
names of the men of distinction from the 
two sections of our country, it will be 
found that the South has given birth to 
the greater number of the whole, and 
that, while in comparison with its popu- 
lation, it equals the North in the number 
of those who have risen from low stations 
in life, it much surpasses it in the num- 
ber of those, who in early years enjoyed 
the advantage of independent circumstan- 
ces, and familiarity with the best society. 
The ‘good society’ of the North, in its cities 
especially,shows a singular unfruitfulness 
in this respect. The circumstances of its 
positicn, therefore, give to Southern 
society all the important conservative 
influence exerted upon the institutions of 
England by its landed aristocracy, at the 
same time that it is free from the unjust ab- 
sorption of political privileges into itself, 
and the barriers of exclusiveness erected 
by the legalized distinctions and titles of 
rank, that prevail in the latter. 

Nor need there be any fear that the 
landed interest at the South, will ever 
attempt to erect itself into an oligarchy 
on the English model. Its wealth is dif- 
fused among a multitude of individuals, 
and not concentrated,—as is the case 
with ownership of the soil in England, 
and the tendency of capital at the North, 
in the hands of the few, with great num- 
bers dependent upon them for the means 
of subsistence ; it, therefore, rests upon a 
broad and secure base and need not, 
from any impulse of self-preservation, 
strive to gather strength for its own, 
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and inflict injury upon other interests. 
Side by side with the sentiment of con- 
servatism prevalent among slaveholding 
communities, flowing from their intellectu- 
al advantages, will be found an original love 
for liberty, which, a priori, always makes 
them desirous of free government. Burke 
declares that all men who are masters of 
slaves and not slaves themselves, will be 
ardently attached to freedom, ‘“ because 
freedom is not only to them an enjoy- 
ment, but a kind of rank and privilege,” 
and furthermore, applying this principle 
to the case of the American Colonies, 
“that the people of the Southern are 
much more strongly, and with a higher 
and more stubborn spirit attached to 
liberty than the Northern.” Bryan Ed- 
wards also observes of the West Indies, 
prior to the era of emancipation, that, “ of 
the character common to the white resi- 
dents, it appears to me the leading feature 
is an independent spirit, and a display of 
conscious equality, throughout all ranks 
and conditions.” In respect’of this feel- 
ing of equality among all individuals of 
the same origin, the South has a great 
advantage over the slaveholding repub- 
lics of antiquity, from the fact of her 
slaves being of another and inferior race 
to the masters, and thus of a greater natu- 
ral chasm being placed between them, on 
the one side of which the whole white popu- 
lation finds itself, and not a mere minori- 
ty, as was the case in the latter. 
Combined with the command of leisure, 
usual in slaveholding communities, there 
is found the important element of morali- 
ty, as a characteristic in Southern society. 
That the peculiar complexion of the lat- 
ter has no prejudicial effect upon the in- 
terests of religion, but, on the contrary, 
seems most favorable to its growth, is a 
fact proved by the spirit that prevails in 
the churches, and the statisties which 
show their general spread. It will, we 
suppose, be universally granted at the 
present day, that a flourishing condftion 
and wide spread influence of Religion in 
its purity is highly conducive, nay abso- 
lutely necessary to the complete political 
prosperity of any state. The experience 
of this country has proved the fact, that 
Christianity is possessed of a vital vigor, 
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which will enable it to maintain itself, 
unaided by the supporting arm of govern- 
ment, in a state of security and useful- 
ness. We have become accustomed to 
regard its reign as one exclusively spirit- 
ual, both as to means and objects, and 
any movement which even remotely looks 
to an alliance between Church and State, 
is greeted with universal disapproval and 
opposition. But by its indirect influ- 
ences, Religion must affect the prosperity 
of this country toa vast extent. By its 
tendency to act upon the individual mind 
and awaken it to a sense of its powers 
and importance, thus creating the habit 
of independent thought, it is especially 
favorable to liberty; and that form of 
liberty, whose distinguishing feature is 
individualism, or dislike to the inter- 
ference of government in spheres better 
reserved to private action. It is true that 
Christianity may exist, and accomplish 
its peculiar ends, in countries where this 
effect is not observable, as in many of the 
monarchic governments of Europe; but 
among these peculiar ends we do not 
rank any direct interference with the po- 
litical conditions of men, for these are or- 
dered by Providence in the regular course 
of cause and effect on historical foun- 
dations, and in sympathy with the natu- 
ral growth and decadence of correct 
political principles. But in republics, 
Christianity will always be found on the 
side of freedom, and in opposition to 
blind ignorance and license, and that 
just in proportion to its purity, and free- 
dom from extraneous connexions and 
spurious sentiments. 

How especially important it is that this 
influence should have a due effect on 
Southern society, a distinguishing good 
fortune of which was shown to be the 
command of leisure, a few words will suf- 
fice toshow. Freedom from physical toil 
is only a blessing if properly employed, 
and unless this is the case may engender 
politieal and moral heresies, or degene- 
rate into stupid indolence, and then de- 
serve’to be called a curse. The occur- 
rence of this disaster can only be pre- 
vented by the existence of a high moral 
standard which it is the office of religion 
to supply. In the ancient republics the 
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desideratum was in a great measure at- 
tained by the general hold philosophy 
had upon the public mind; and in their 
purest state this philosophy was one which 
taught that the cultivation of the moral 
qualities and unselfish patriotism was the 
highest duty and privilege of man. In 
modern days the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle find few disciples, and not even 
are those forms of their teachings attend- 
ed to, which prevailed in and were cor- 
rected by the early Christian church, In 
our country no defined system of philos- 
ophy, applicable to its political and social 
relations has as yet been promulgated, 
and it is fortunate that, in its absence, 
we find so excellent a substitute as the one 
offered in the indirect influences of Chris- 
tianity, regulated by which no fears need 
be entertained of harm resulting from the 
opportunities of reflection enjoyed by any 
class in society. That a high moral stand- 
ard is required, besides the mere fact of , 
leisure, to produce a correct state of po- 
litical opinions, and generate a spirit of 
liberty, is proved by the example of many 
countries of the present day. In France, 
where a perversion of religion has induc- 
ed a low state of morals, the country con- 
tinually trembles upon the verge of the 
vortex of anarchy, to which it has been im- 
pelled by the spread of false doctrines and 
reasonings ; while in Spain and Italy the 
same state of religion has, to all appear- 
ance, utterly crushed out the spirit of lib- 
erty, and consigned the people to a state 
of death-like stupor. Considering the sub- 
ject to be one of such great importance, 
it must be particularly gratifying to the 
South to be able to point to the fact that 
she is behind no other country in the 
spread of religion, whereas in its unsul- 
lied purity she ranks above most others, 
especially when we consider the increas- , 
ing tendency of the Northern churches to 
wander from their proper spheres, and 
interfere directly in the contests of the 
political arena. 

We cannot linger upon another effect 
of the peculiar constitution of Southern 
society iu any proportion to its great im- 
portance, but merely call attention to its 
existence. We allude to the development 
of the institution of the family. The 
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comparative isolation of country life has 
naturally called forth in their greatest vi- 
gor, the domestic ties and virtues, and the 
prevalence of religious sentiments and 
men<al culture has given to these features a 
refined and attractive type. The charac- 
ters of the men reared amid these eleva- 
ted influences, must necessarily display 
the traits which they naturally produce. 
In the perfect symmetry of the character 
of a Washington, may be traced the in- 
fluence of the Southern family, and an eu- 
logium be found on the tendencies of her 
organic influences. 

The various benefits upon which we 
have adverted in our review of the state 
of society in the South, rest mainly upon 
~ the institution of slavery ; for this is the 
foundation of the agricultural interest to 
the influence of which we have traced 
them all. We have no intention to dis- 
cuss and explore the basis upon which 
African slavery itself rests. That the in- 
stitution is securely built upon ethnologi- 
eal, historical and Biblical foundations— 
that Nature, Reason and Revelation com- 
bine to prove its abstract right, any one 
may convince himself by perusing the 
able essays that have been written upon 
the subject, and by his own impartial re- 
flection and observation. There is, how- 
ever, a moral to be gathered from the his- 
tory of the investigations on this sub- 
ject. The present is notoriously an age 
of great mental agitation, and no subject 
is considered too sacred, too majestic, or 
too delicate, to remain untouched by the 
ruthless hand of its hard analysis. Like 
the Titans of old, the present race of men 
are filled with a gigantic ambition, and 
press forward to scale even the heights of 
heaven with heapings of Ossa on Pelion, 
to which the achievements and means of 
modern intellect may be compared. The 
whole face of the globe and all the insti- 
tutions of men are searched over for ma- 
terial to satisfy the craving to discover the 
causes of things and to minister to the 
prevailing sentiment of scepticism. The 
motto of this mental knight-errantry is 
“nour dechirer,” the favorite of the age 
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of chivalry, and its actuating principle 
that expressed by the beatitude of the 
sceptic and Epicurean poet: 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas; 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum, 
Subjecit pedibus. 


Although much that is good and evil may 
alike incur annihilation before this des- 
troying spirit, it will finally be found that 
many of the institutions among mankind, 
which have grown out of historical cir- 
cumstances or apparent chance, are those 
also which abstract reason must approve, 
and are the means best fitted to produce 
desired ends. Slavery appears to have 
come through this ordeal unscathed, and 
her fortune should teach us carefully to 
weigh the value of all established usages 
ere we condemn them, and not to be cap- 
tivated by the proposition of measures 
whose only merit is their novelty and con- 
formity with the agitated spirit of the 
age. 

The fear has occurred to the minds of 
some that the increase of slave popula- 
tion will finally prove a source of great 
inconvenience and danger, and much 
alarm has been expressed to its ultimate 
effect upon the fate of the South. A wri- 
ter* in the pages of this magazine, holds 
the following language in reference to 
this subject—“As yet, and for a long 
time to come, our own country may fur- 
nish sufficient useful and profitable em- 
ployment for this increase. But to this, 
(our italics) of course, there must be a 
limit.” If this position refers to anything 
else than what may hereafter arise, a pos- 
sibility which would affect all increase of 
population, free as well as slave, and is 
meant to be based upon any particular 
influence or influences at present in ope- 
ration, we must confess to a total inabili- 
ty to perceive its tenableness. The pres- 
ence of slaves, it is obvious, will only be 
felt to be a burden, when free labor shall 
have become a cheaper instrument. This 
is already true of man: ifacturing industry, 
but seems an impossible event in relation 
to agriculture; inasmuch as whenever 





*The Black in North America—Why was their Introduction Permitted ? 
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free labor approaches such a state of de- 
pression, it has descended, pari passu, into 
servitude. Whilst considering the texture 
of Northern society, we noticed the ten- 
dency of free labor to desert the fields, 
and, we may infer, that it is only inexo- 
rable necessity that will ever cause it to 
seek agricultural toil, at so low a rate of 
compensation as to enable it to compete 


_ in cheapness with slave labor. So far 


from this increase being a subject of 
alarm, wé believe that its agency will pro- 
vide the means of subsistence for a great 
superiority in the increase of total popu- 
lation, compared with those countries 
which have free labor alone to rely upon. 
The marvellous populousness of the an- 
cient slaveholding communities of Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Italy, proves that slavery 
is not unfavorable to the rise of thickly 
settled communities, and that it will itself 
bear the same expansion of numbers of 
which population as a whole admits. 
Even allowing them Mr. Clay’s ratio of 
increase, which would make the slaves 
amount to 100,000,000 within the next 
century, and assuming the existence of a 
white population of double the amount 
(the present ratio) the total proportion of 
population to the square mile would, with- 
in the present limits of the South, at that 
time be but little more than is at present 
found in England, and only one-third of 
what, it is estimated, flourished in an- 
cient Egypt. As the writer, whose words 
we quoted above, has pointed out, there 
is, to meet every contingency, a bound- 
less vent in the regions south of us,* to be 
acquired by “manifest destiny,” when- 
ever necessity may demand, for any su- 
perabundance, which is saying much 
more than it is possible to do in relation 
to the general problem of population in 
free countries. Instead therefore of the 
“condition of the slavery question in 
1950,” constituting a subject of alarm to 
this country, as the London Times fain 
would have it, African slavery will in all 
probability, be found fulfilling its mission 
of supplying the constant newly arising 
wants of the State, and by its conserva- 


tive influence, forming a strong support 
to the present edifice of Liberty. 

Some remarks, in conclusion, upon the 
means which the South must use to ele- 
vate herself to her proper dignity among 
nations, may not be deemed without the 
scope of this article. 

While so prominent a position has been 
assigned to the agricultural interest of the 
South, in the preservation of the unim- 
paired integrity of our free institutions, 
that interest will not of itself be able to 
make the country great in her external 
influence, place her upon a conspicuous 
pedestal in the gallery of History, or 
cause her internal condition to teem with 
life and enterprise. For these effects the 
assistance of other agencies—the commer- 
cial and manufacturing—must be called 
in, whose attributes, indeed, are inferior 
to the conservative influence, but, especi- 
ally when subordinate to the latter, of an 
importance easily perceptible. They 
should, therefore, stand side by side, with 
the agricultural interest, not encroaching 
upon its sphere, but filling up the voids 
necessarily occasioned by the prosecution 
of but a single arm of industry. Hunga- 
ry and Poland are instances of great ag- 
ricultural States, in which the natural ar- 
dor for freedom burned with a noble and 
steadfast light, but where the weakness of 
other interests compelled a retirement into 
secondary positions. Great Britain and 
the Netherlands, on the contrary, combin- 
ing the impulses of liberty, arising from 
the landed interest, with the resources fur- 
nished by their commerce, have spread 
the lustre of their names in glowing char- . 
acters upon the pages of history. 

To the development also of agriculture 
and the peculiar society to which it has 
given birth, the assisting hand of com- 
merce is requisite. At present, as before 
remarked, tillage of the soil does not pre- 
sent general evidences of a high degree of 
prosperity. Let population, however, in- 
crease in the country as will be the case 
when stimulated by the calls of newly 
arisen industries, and home markets will 
everywhere arise, naturally inducing an 





* See “ Slavery in Virginia Legislature,” IV. Part, lately republished in De Bow’s Review. 
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appreciation in the value of lands and 
giving to agriculture a corresponding en- 
ergy and lucrativeness. The social state, 
‘ dependent upon it, also requires the ad- 
dition of some features, that would serve 
to adorn, without at all impairing its 
sterling characteristics. Its present re- 
sources are insufficient to offer great en- 
couragement to the Fine Arts, and with 
all its appreciation of mental acquire- 
ments, it cannot as yet support a flourish- 
ing literary class. In this respect the su- 
perior opulence of the North gives it a 
considerable advantage. The encourage- 
ment of all kinds of industry and enter- 
prise at the South would soon bring 
about a different state of things, and in 
combination with the present wholesome 
tendencies of its social condition, might, 
it is reasonably to be expected, cause the 
activity in the domain of the Beautiful to 
assume an even more elevated type than 
it has displayed in other lands and ages. 
The culture of the Fine Arts is always an 
adornment to the State, but sometimes 
serves to conceal with a superficial bril- 
liancy an actual corruption of society, 
and then, like the mistletoe, which re- 
' lieves the wintry nakedness of the trees 
‘ with its delicate verdure, it only betrays 
that the canker and decay which nourish 
the parasite, have commenced their work. 
Here, howéver, the genial circumstances 
that would bear upon it, lead us to hope 
it would rather resemble the graceful vine 
that decks the sturdy oak with a softened 
beauty—gladdening the senses and refin- 
ing the feelings, and which instead of weak- 
ening the tree by its requisitions upon the 
vital sap, strengthens every twig and 
spray, and braces stem and branch with 
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its clasping tendrils, and lithe but vigo- 
rous arms. It would thus occasion a 
more elevated amor patria, and still fur- 
ther consolidate the political fabric. 

The character of the Southern merchant 
and capitalist would doubtless also share 
this elevation of sentiment. The pursuit 
of wealth would find its chief attractions 
in the noble uses to which it is applica- 
ble, and the charm of being engaged in 
great enterprises, and ministering to the 
public prosperity. We can easily conceive 
of a tone being dominant in mercantile 
society, which would cause, among other 
noble characteristics, liberality in the pa- 
tronage of letters and art, and make its 
members, founders and generous suppor- 
ters of seats of learning; and, by the re- 
ciprocal action of these beneficent 
deeds upon their own minds, form 
them a body of refined and learned, as 
well as useful and enterprising cit- 
izens. All legitimate influences, there- 
fore, which will create a prosperity in 
these collateral interests should be stead- 
fastly fostered by the people of the South, 
nor should despondency ever arise, be- 
cause the development appears to be but 
gradual, for the more durable and robust 
the plant is to be the longer is the time 
required to bring it to maturity, and the 
less reasonable is impatience at the ap- 
pointed course of Providence. In pro- 
portion as the South is faithful to her 
opportunities, and conservative of her pe- 
culiar development, will the picture we 
have briefly sketched of her probable fu- 
ture prove to be true to fact, and not too 
strongly pencilled in tints of roseate hue. 

L, C. B, 

WEsTMORELAND, Va, 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS WANTS. 


We have just read, with much interest, 
the article in your April Number, on 
“The University; its Character and 
Wants.” The writer of that article has 
evidently been at great pains in collecting 
such information as bears upon his sub- 
ject. His specifications of the “‘ wants” 
of our University, and his suggestions as 
to the means and methods, by which those 
wants may be remedied, show that he has 
“given the subject a careful examina- 
tion,” and evince at the same time a good 
degree of sound judgment. His views of 
education seem liberal and enlarged, and 
are also more specific and practical than 

‘ those usually put forth by theoretical ed- 
ucators. While we are disposed to agree 
with him in many of his positions, there 
are yet several points on which we differ 
from his views very widely. But what 
we wish to notice very briefly just now is 
the fact that he has gone considerably 
too far in his statement of the deficien- 
cies of the present course of instruction 
in the department of Languages, History 
and Literature. 

In 2 III (1) of his article we find the 
following : 

“The Literature of Greece and Rome 
is totally neglected in the University. The 
idea of reading Homer with regard to 
its beauties, or Herodotus or Thucydides 
with reference to their styles, never en- 
ters the head of a young man at the Uni- 
versity. What does he care for the rude 
terrors of Aischylus or ‘the touching har- 
monies of Euripides, if he can translate 
half a page of them at the (final) ‘ writ- 
ten’ or scan them at the ‘oral?’ What 
is the Mantuan bard to him?” Now, Sir, 
to say nothing of the very contemptuvus 
and sneering tone of these interrogatories, 
the assertions involved in them and those 
by which they are preceded, are not 
strictly true. Itis true that there is no 
course of lectures devoted specially to 
these subjects, but such notice as can be 
bestowed upon them incidentally, while 
reading the Greek and Latin authors in 
the classes, is thus bestowed by the pro- 
fessor. Six years ago—we presume the 
course is the same now as then—a portion 





of Homer was read in the class, and some 
of his “‘ beauties” pointed out and dwelt 
upon. Whether any conception of these 
“entered the heads” of the “‘ wretchedly 
ignorant” wights who then sat under the 
professor’s voice, we have not the means, 
which this writer seems to possess, of de- 
termining positively. It is to be hoped, 
however, as the zsthetic faculty belongs 
in some degree to every individual of the 
genus homo, that at least some dim per- 
ception of these “‘ beauties” may have 
dawned uponthem. Parts of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus are read 
in the classes and some attention paid to 
their characteristic peculiarities of style, 
&e. The “Ars Poetica” of Horace is 
read every year with a special view to 
some discussion of the poetry and poetic 
theories of the ancients. The Junior 
Latin Class reads the Georgic of the 
**Mantuan Bard” during a considerable 
part of the session, and by far the most 
discriminating and appreciative criticism, 
and the finest translation of passages from 
that poem that we have ever met with, 
we have heard from the lips of the elegant 
scholar, who fills the chair of Ancient 
Languages in our University. Sir, when 
we studied at that Institution, the “ Man- 
tuan Bard” was a great deal to us, and 
though the “rude terrors of Aischylus” 
may not have been so vividly and fre- 


"quently before our imagination as the 


nearer and more prosaic terrors of the 
“Final,” we hope that we were not alto- 
gether insensible to the lofty and satanic 
ambition or the grand and awful fate of 
Prometheus, the Rock-bound. 

In 2 III (2), the writer says: “It is a 
shame that History is not taught in the 
University of Virginia.” Now History 
is taught to some extent in the University 
of Virginia. There is a course of lec- 
tures, (about twenty,) on Roman History, 
a second course on Grecian History, and 
a third course on Modern History, deliv- 
ered each session. The lectures on the 
Roman History, for example, go over 
more ground, though of course with not 
the same minuteness of detail, than either 
Arnold’s or Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
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The constituent elements of the Roman 
people, the gradual development of their 
constitution, the spirit of their laws and 
institutions are all clearly, ably and forei- 
bly set forth. 

But let us see what are the accomplish- 
ments of a Master of Arts. 3 VII. “ Take 
his attainments in the classics and his 
knowledge is very meagre. A graduate 
in Greek with considerable labour and 
the help of a dictionary, can only with 
difficulty translate a passage from a Greek 
author. As to reading it off fluently, un- 
less in a rare instance, he could not at- 
tempt it. In nine cases in (out of?) ten 
there would be a hopeless failure.” 

Now, Sir, in order to become “a grad- 
uate in Greek” the applicant must trans- 
late, without the help of a dictionary, some 
fifty or sixty lines of Thucydides, Sopho- 
cles or some other of the more difficult 
Greek authors. As to reading off fluently 
an accurate extemporized translation of 
any Greek author, which he has not.read 
frequently before, we venture to assert 
that Porson or Hermann himself could not 
do it. Again we find the following a lit- 
tle further on. 

“With regard to any appreciation of 
Latin or Greek Literature or reading any 
author in the original in preference to a 
translation, we have not heard the first 
instance.” 

Before commenting on this sentence, 
we will take the liberty of translating it 
into English. The writer means, we take 
it, that he has heard of no graduate of 
the University who showed any apprecia- 
tion of Greek and Latin Literature, or 
who read Greek and Latin authors in the 
original, if he could help it. Now, Sir, 
we have been more fortunate than this 
writer. We know several graduates, who 
seem to us to exhibit a very just appreci- 
ation of ancient Literature, and can 
name to him many who can and do read 
classic authors in the original. Facts 
will not justify such assertions as we have 
been quoting above. Nor does it appear 
to us that these representations are made 
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in a proper spirit. The writer seems to 
take pleasure in enumerating the short- 
comings of our young men. He does not 
write like a man compelled by a sense of 
duty and honest regard for truth to state 
humiliating facts. He makes out the 
case a good deal worse than it really is. 
Though young men may leave the Uni- 
versity with the degree of A. M., and yet 
be possessed of no acquaintanee with the 
“wonderful monuments” of Greek paint- 
ing, nor so profoundly rooted in Etymol- 
ogy as to feel tempted to go out of their 
way to derive Ops from Opus, this writer 
should not treat them with utter disdain, 
but hold out to them the hope of some 
day climbing to the sublime height from 
which he and his German Jew boys* look 
down upon less fortunate mortals. Ham- 
ilton does not speak so disdainfully of 
Oxford metaphysics as this writer speaks 
of University scholarship, and yet he is 
perhaps almost, if not quite, as well 
versed in metaphysics as this writer is in 
classical Literature and Etymology. 

There is only one other passage in this 
essay on which we propose to comment. 

“Not only do our young men merely 
fly over the University, but they are 
wretchedly ignorant when they go there. 
* %* * Except the pupils of a few good 
schools (such as Coleman’s, &c.,) what 
do these young men know?” 

Now, Sir, we would not say a word in 
disparagement of the popular boarding 


*school here referred to. We believe that 


Messrs. Coleman, Minor & Co. fully de- 
serve the high reputation they enjoy and 
the liberal patronage they receive. But 
we deny that there is so vast a distance 
between the boys sent to College by these 
gentlemen and those sent from other 
schools, as we are here led to suppose. 
Take the lists of graduates in the differ- 
ent schools and it will be found, we think, 
that not many more than a fair propor- 
tion of the whole are from these schools. 
There are many men in all parts of Vir- 
ginia teaching small private schools, 
neighbourhood schools, incorporated aca- 





* Those fourteen-year-olds, who turned Dutch into Hebrew with such rare facility, we take fer 


granted, were children of Israel. The ou’ clou’ people are a polyglot race. 
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demies, &c., who send boys tothe Univer- quantum of such. Idle or stupid boys 
sity just as well taught as the average cannot be well taught by anybody. Mr. 
grade of pupils from the schools referred Coleman’s boys run off to college, before 
to above. Many “wretchedly ignorant” he pronounces them fit to go there, as 
young men go to the University from all well as those of other teachers. * 

quarters, and these school ssend their due 
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TO FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 
BY E. P. C. 


Hover around me, Bright ones? Earthly joy 
Must ever hold some taint of earth’s alloy; 
But to the glories of your perfect home 
Sorrow and bitterness can never come. 
Bright are the fields you tread, the prospects round, 
Illumed by His own smile—Oh joy profound ! 
But from your realms of light Oh! will not ye 
Come in your brightness near to pray with me? 

































Hover around me, Dear ones! while on earth 
Ye were most near, and dear of mortal birth, 

Oh let me not believe, that when refined 

By closer contact with Almighty mind, 

Your love hath passed away; Ah! rather must 
That love be purified when -freed from dust— 

Oh loved ones! now from earth’s restraints set free, 
Come with the love of Heaven, and pray with me! 


Hover round me, Blest Ones! ye have been 

Removed from suffering, from grief, and sin. 

The stones are fashioned here, that must adorn 

The gorgeous Temple of the Great First Born— 
Meet stones ye were, ye Blest ones, who below 
Chiefly His love, and service seemed to know— 

From Earth to Heaven ye looked, Oh! will not ye 
From Heaven to Earth now bend, and pray with me! 


Hover around me, Loved Ones! loved while here, 
More loved in Heaven’s seraphic, holy sphere! 
Love tunes the Harp of Heaven, and on each note 
Celestial sounds of love, and rapture float. 

No depth of earthly love can e’er compare 

With that which stirs the seraph’s soul in prayer, 

Oh may that love our hearts inspire! And ye 

Blend your sweet thoughts with mine, and pray with me! 
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MY PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 


Joun R. Tuompson, Ese. 

Dear Sir—The following letters, to 
friends at home, descriptive of a very in- 
teresting journey, were written by an old 
contributor to the Messenger, and friend 
of yours, now abroad. 

As you gave from the same pen, some 
years since, one of the first descriptions 
of the “Mormon Faith and People,” I 
have thought that these familiar letters, 
written from the cradle of the ancient 
faith, might also prove interesting to the 
readers of the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, and therefore place them at your dis- 
posal. 

More are promised me, but these two 
are all I have yet received. Should you 
publish the letters, please prefix this no- 
tice to them, as they were not written for 
publication, and consequently should not 
be submitted to the severe canons of criti- 
cism. Yours, &e. T. C. D. 


JERUSALEM, Feb. 19, 1856. 

My Dear 
Behold me crowned with the honors of 

a Pilgrim! (Hadji!) My feet have trod- 
den the sacred soil of the Holy City (El 
Khuds, the Holy) as the Moslem call it: 
a city remarkable in this—that Jew and 
Gentile, Turk and Pagan combine in do- 
ing it reverence; and Pilgrims of every 
faith and color and creed make it the 
Mecca .of their devotional aspirations. 
Here, not only was the site of Solomon’s 
Temple, but over its ruins has been erec- 
ted the Mosque of Omar, second only in 
sanctity in Moslem eyes to the tomb of 
the Prophet at Medina; and here also is 
to be found the “Holy Sepulchre;” where 
Christian faith pitches the tomb of Christ, 
and where annually a grand battle-royal 
is fought over the sacred relics, by the 
Greek and Latin Christians, requiring 
Moslem interposition, in the shape of 
thick whips, to prevent their tearing each 
other to pieces for the benefit of the faith. 
A city around which clusters so much of 
human interest, must attract the attention 
of the inquisitive traveller as well as of 





the devotee; and so remarkable is it in 
all respects, so totally unlike all other 
cities, that even in a sense other than re- 
ligious, the exclamation may be made— 
“When I forget thee, oh Jerusalem! may 
my right hand forget its cunning.” My 
official character and knowledge of the 
East have given me greater facilities than 
those enjoyed by most travellers, and I 
have seen much more than ordinarily 
tourists are shown, including the Mosque 
of Omar, which only a few and those 
princes of the blood royal, or specially 
favored hy Firman from the Sultan, have 
had access to. I carried in with me the 
Jirst American party, composing about 
sixteen persons (three of whom were la- 
dies) under escort of twenty soldiers; and 
we were conducted through by the Grand 
Sheik of the Mosque himself, a venerable 
Turk, the head of the Faith, whose fami- 
ly have held the post in hereditary suc- 
cession for several hundred years. To 
the aforesaid Sheik we gave a Backscisch 
of £15 sterling. But in order that you 
may understand how I got here, I will 
retrace my steps and begin at. the begin- 
ning, taking up the thread where my last 
letter dropped it, viz: on the eve of my 
departure from Alexandria. 

It was a cloudless morning on the 15th 
February, 1856, when, winding their way 
down the narrow and somewhat muddy 
streets that lead to the wharf at Alexan- 
dria, the curious might, and various don- 
key boys did desery a party of voyagers, 
with wide-awake hats of ample brim, and 
well stuffed carpet bags, proceeding to- 
wards the Austrian steamer, advertised 
to sail that morning for Jaffa and other 
ports in the Levant, The party consisted 
of the writer hereof, his special friend 
Charles Spence of the city of Baltimore, 
for the last two years attached to the Le- 
gation at Constantinople, Mr. and Mrs; 
W. ©. Prime of New York, Mr. S. A, 
Whitney of New Jersey, and Mr. C. 
N. Righter, Bible Agent for the East. 
Bringing up the rear was also to be 
seen the Dragoman of the Prime and 
Whitney party, not a “malignant and 
turbaned” but very smooth and supple 
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Turk or Egyptian, a Dragoman, hight 
“ Abd-el- Atti, or servant of Truth,” but 
who like most other servants occasionally 
disregarded the promptings of his mas- 
ter, although a capital Dragoman after 
all, one of the best of the species. Fol- 
lowing him were the servants, of whom 


“ Some were black, and some were blacker, 
And some were the color of a chaw of tobacco.” 


with tent equipage, cooking utensils, pro- 
vender, &c., with a cook, Hadji Moham- 
med, a man of much sanctity, who had 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
for a saint made unexceptionable sauces, 
and pilaffs of more than Oriental unctu- 
osity. 

Such was the party that sallied forth on 
the morning aforesaid, and which encoun- 
tered on board the Austrian steamer a 
small party of Englishmen, about to make 
the same tour, also provided with the in- 
dispensable Dragoman, and tents for the 
Syrian campaign ; and soon did the two 
parties coalesce, compare notes, guide- 
books, prognostications and expectations, 
in a manner terrible to contemplate by 
John Bull at home, closely buttoned up 
in his impervious surtout of good old 
fashioned British surliness. But travel- 
ling not only takes the conceit out of a 
man, but gives ‘him valuable lessons of 
mutual dependence and courtesy for mu- 
tual comfort. The man who is a boor 
while travelling, is a brute at home, de- 
pend upon it. 

Of the voyage to Jaffa, nominally 30 
hours, but in reality occupying us 48, in- 
cluding a night’s detention on board, in 
consequence of our getting in after dark, 
nothing need be said, as although rough, 
and entailing the usual tribute to Neptune 
from those blessed with unretentive stom- 
achs, it varied in nothing from all voy- 
ages in steamers, except in the presence 
of large numbers of deck passengers, 
cooped off like fowls, on one-half of the 
deck, and literally “‘taking up their beds” 
when they walked off. Among them 
were some women who were good-looking, 
and whose veils would not keep down to 
conceal their features, to the manifest dis- 
content of their lords and masters, who 
scowled and smoked in a neighbouring 
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coop, contiguous; and consoled them- 
selves by stuffing greasy condiments, and 
sipping coffee all day long—sullen, squal- 
id specimens of humanity, who apparent- 
ly would murder a man for a piastre, and 
commit petty larceny for the mere love of 
it. We had no ladies on board but Mrs. 
Prime, consequently that source of at- 
traction was wanting, and there are few 
superior in killling time at sea. 


FROM JAFFA TO RAMLEH. 


The morning sun showed us Jaffa to 
great advantage, as all Eastern towns, 
like some of our acquaintances strike us 
very much on first view, but diminish in 
attractiveness as we get nearer (are very 
pretty to look at, but very disagreeable 
to be intimate with) offending each and 
every separate sense with which Provi- 
dence has blessed us. A bad cold is 
sometimes not a bad introduction to an 
Eastern town, the savor of which custom 
alone can reconcile the Eastern traveller 
to consider other than detestable. 

Jaffa, with its pretty little wash-hand- 
basin of a port, perched like a hawk’s 
nest on a hill, overlooking the sea on one 
side and the flowery plain of Sharon on 
the other, pleases the eye; and as it is 
passably clean for an Eastern town, the 
impression is not destroyed on entering 
it, unless the voyager be fresh from the 
West, and even there the Italian towns 
are not a bad preparation for the sights 
and smells incident to Eastern experi- 
ence. 

Beautiful and extensive Orange groves 
stretch all around the city, and the fruit 
is larger than I have ever seen elsewhere. 
Some we saw were perfect Brobdignags in 
their proportions, and were as pleasant 
to the taste as to the eye. The lemons 
too looked very suggestive of punch, but 
in the land of the Prophet we compro- 
mise on coffee, and take it out in smoke. 

The steamer, on our leaving, hoisted 
American colors in compliment to an U. 
‘S. functionary on board, and we were 
soon boarded by the U. 8S. Vice Consul at 
Jaffa, Mr. Murad, who, preceded by his 
Janissary bearing a silver tipped wand, 
came to offer us the hospitalities of his 
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house, in true Eastern fashion. Mr. Mu- 
rad was appointed twenty years ago, and 
has served the government gratuitously 
for that time as Vice Consul for Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. Now that a salary is attach- 
ed to the latter place it is to be hoped that 
he may enjoy the benefit of it, as it is in- 
sufficient for any but a native of the coun- 
try to live on, who can combine other bu- 
siness with his consular functions. Mr. 
Murad has some very flourishing orange 
groves in the vicinity of Jaffa, and owns 
property in houses. His face is a letter 
of introduction at once, and his character 
stands deservedly high with all classes of 
the population. 

Declining the pressing offers of this 
gentleman to make his house our home, 
we proceeded to pitch our tents outside 
of the city walls on a green knoll, whence 
we enjoyed a fine view of the sea and of the 
city, the streets of which rise one above 
the other like a flight of steps, and the 
white stone buildings of which, with their 
domed roofs, glitter gaily in the bright 
beams of the Syrian sun, while the mot- 
ley and parti-colored population, swarm- 
ing in and out of the gates, add a new 
attraction to the scene. 

This first view of Palestine is attrac- 
tive, though its natural features vary 
widely from those of the land of Egypt, 
even in the absence of the palm tree, here 
rarely seen, and in the ranges of moun- 
tains visible in the dim distance. The 
full beauties of the plain of Sharon, how- 
ever, are not visible at this point. It is 
one of nature’s choicest garden spots, 
surveyed from the heights of Ramleh, 
which is the first resting place on the 
route to Jerusalem; the famous rose of 
Sharon with other wild flowers carpeting 
the green sward for miles and miles, like 
a richly variegated web from the Turkish 
looms. But Hadji Mohammed summons us 
from feasting our eyes to feast our gross- 
er sense of appetite, and we taste of the 
fat of the land and the fruitage thereof, 
with the relish that sea air and travel 
confer, sauces piquants more stimulating 
than any of Ude’s or Soyer’s. 

This duty performed we received a for- 
mal visit from the Governor, who with 
Oriental amplitude of courtesy proposed 
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himself accompanying the Consul as far 
as Ramleh, which being declined, he prof- 
ferred a guard of honor, this involving 
“backscisch kiteer” (large presents) was 
also politely waived, the Consul intimat- 
ing that five Americans with revolvers 
required no guards against any reasona- 
ble number of Bedouins, whereupon the 
Governor, after partaking of pipes and 
coffee, salamed himself out of sight. 
We also received informal visits from 
the American missionaries at Jaffa who 
gladly welcomed the sight of their coun- 
trymen, and proffered us their hospitali- 
ties. They seem very busy studying the 
Arabic language, that being the first step 
towards communicating with the people, 
who are more ignorant and consequently 
more fanatical even than the Egyptians. 
In fact the nominal Christians here of the 
Greek and Latin rite still follow most of 
the Moslem usages, especially as regards 
the seclusion of their women; and the 
happy groom is not permitted to see the 
face of his bride until after betrothal. As 
a special and extraordinary favor, I was 
allowed to see a young betrothed Greek 
damsel, and a very pretty creature she 
was, but I was the first unmarried man 
who had ever been permitted the privi- 
lege of viewing her unveiled charms, 
which her future bridegroom had that 
day first beheld. So you see how the ex- 
tremes touch. Is not this matrimonial 
brokerage quite @ la Francaise? The 
feud between the Greek and Latin church- 
es out here exceeds in intensity anything 
that you can imagine; these sectarians 
hate each other and the Americans far 
more than they do the Turks, and any- 
thing like charity, harmony, concert or 
even decency in their intercourse is not 
to be looked for this side of the Milleni- 
um at least. Never have I seen such ex- 
hibitions of bigotry, rancor and venomous 
hatred as are obtruded on the eye every 
step taken in Palestine, while the original 
owners of the soil meet with contumely 
and wrong from all classes combined. The 
condition of the Jews in Palestine is pro- 
bably worse than in any other portion of 
the globe; and the Turk is far more kind 
to the remnant of Israel than the nomi- 
nal followers of the creed of charity, first 
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preached in Judea. If fanaticism, blind 
and unreasoning is faith, and intolerant 
bigotry the essence of true religion, then 
may the Eastern Christians be considered 
as really having a religion—not other- 
wise, for persecution is the very essence 
of their creed, and their intolerance only 
surpassed by theirignorance. Priestcrat 
is dominant, and the Monks of various 
sects the only comfortably housed and fed 
masters of The Holy Land, wringing 
more tribute from the people than all the 
grasping Pachascan. Thus the convents 
are in fact the inns-of Palestine, and 
travellers stop at each halting place at 
them (if unprovided with tents) and are 
expected to pay for their entertainment 
in the Eastern shape of ‘‘a present.” It is 
not demanded but it is expected, and this 
is agenteel way of taking private boarders. 
From the time you enter Palestine up to 
the hour of leaving it, you are never out 
of sight of a convent of some kind, wher- 
ever there is sufficient fatness in the land 
to justify anything approaching a village, 
and the testamentary dispositions in their 
fayor swell their revenues considerably 
every year, while diminishing the pro- 
ductive capital of the country. At Jaffa 
the Greeks appear to have the upper hand 
as regards numbers and weulth, most of 
the gardens and property belonging to 
them ; but there are a good many Latins, 
and some Armenians, each class having its 
large convent and full complement of 
Monks. 

As before remarked the system of East- 
ern seclusion, and exclusion of men from 
the Family Circle prevailing, the social 
aspect of the place is not inviting. 
When you walk out, dead-walls with 
latticed windows pierced in them high 
up, at which a face is rarely visible, hem 
you in, and confine your view to patches 
of mud below and glimpses of sky above ;_ 
the few women you meet are closely 
veiled with colored silk handkerchiefs 
over their faces, not the gossamer tissues 
which in Stamboul now invite the gaze of 
the giaour, to view the charms they feign 
only to conceal, but stout, substantial 
blinds, which would baffle the eyes of 
Argus himself. The men are not stri- 
king specimens of their respective races, 
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the Greek type predominating ; and the 
visits you make or receive become very 
fatiguing from the difficulty of finding 
topics in common, and the requisition 
made on your powers of consuming the 
coffee, chibouques, and sweatmeats which 
are pressed upon you with that invincible 
pertinacity which constitutes Oriental 
politeness. The aching head of many a 
novice has testified to the dangers of 
yielding to the exigencies of this hospi- 
tality. The old traveller cries peccavi 
when satisfied ; and is not to be over per- 
suaded, mindful of the morrow. 

The brief period allotted to our rest 
at Jaffa having expired, we struck our 
tents and the cry was—“Bring forth 
the Horses! for such is the only mode 
of locomotion practicable in Syria, un- 
less the services of that more Scriptu- 
ral animal, the Ass, be brought into re- 
quisition. The Horses were brought,— 
and Phoebus Apollo! such horses! Not 
fiery steeds of Syrian desert race, with 
fleetness in foot, and eyes of fire, but 
quadrupeds like unto those melancholy 
hacks on which Punch mounts the ad- 
venturous Mr. Briggs, yet with a latent 
dash of cynicism about the mouth, and a 
lurking devil in the eye, which to the 
knowing in horse-flesh, argues some 
“go” in the unpromising looking animals. 
But the outfit was more remarkable than 
the animals themselves; such saddles! 
apparently fabricated out of rusty frag- 
ments of iron and wood curiously sup- 
porting patched pieces of antique blank- 
ets, with.stirrups of rope terminating in 
broken shovels, and bridles whereof no 
two pieces are of the same material, inter- 
laced with scraps of twine and leather. 
Add to these, five stately Camels to bear 
the luggage! and behold the style in 
which our party sallied forth to penetrate 
into the bowels of Palestine, even unto 
the hill country of Judea—and the gates 
of Jerusalem. Slowly and sedately, as 
befitted pilgrims, and men mounted on 
*‘ pampered jades of Asia, that could not 
go but twenty miles a day’—as ancient 
Pistol hath it—(Mem: Shakspeare must 
have travelled in Syria, on just such hor- 
ses!) we wended our way over the 
beautiful plain of Sharon; the more ro- 
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mantic of our party culling bouquets 
from the flowery carpet spread around 
and beneath us, passing an occasional 
Arab village, or fountain by the way- 
side, with its picturesque groups of 
Arab Rebeccas at the well, or loitering 
herdsmen smoking pipes, instead of play- 
ing on them; while in the far distance 
frowned the stern mountains, over which 
our journey was to be. 

Four hours easy riding brought us to 
the village of Ramleh, our stopping place 
for the night; and here we had intended 
billetting at the Convent of the Latins, 
but the apparition of the Consular Agent 
(a Greek) with his silver sticked janis- 
sary, three miles from the town, apprised 
us that more official hospitalities were in 
store for us, and in a short time we found 
ourselves snugly ensconced in the best 
house in Ramleh, and a smoking dinner 
set forth on the board, to which we did 
ample justice, as well as to the attentions 
of our hospitable host, in whom American 
travellers will find a friend and host also ; 
though ‘“ The Lion and Sun” of Persia, in 
the person of his brother, shares the 
mansion with the American Eagle. He 
told us his flag had been given him by 
one of our Commodores (I forget which) 
nearly twenty years ago; or rather to his 
father, to whose honors he had succeeded. 
After the usual ceremonials, pipes, coffee, 
&c., we retired to bed, but not to rest, 
There is oné enemy in Syria more san- 
guinary than the Bedouin, more treach- 
erous than the Turk, more insidious than 
the Arab, more wakeful than the noctur- 
nal caterwauler, who robs the traveller 
of rest. That enemy respects not even 
the emblems of Consular authority, and 
under the very shadow of the foreign flag 
drinks the blood of the unwary pilgrim. 
If frogs were the ancient plague of 


Egypt, fleas are the modern pest of Sy- 


ria; and all specimens of phlebotomy 
I ever witnessed, the performances of that 
memorable night at Ramleh “took the 
exceedence.” Certain it is they got no 
wink of sleep; and their “industrious” 
cousins exhibited in America were lag- 
gards to them. 

Early in the morning we arose, and 
wandered out in the fresh and perfumed 
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morning air, to examine an interesting 
ruin in the neighborhood, consisting of 
an ancient square tower of stone, con- 
nected with remains of what was once a 
very extensive building of great antiqui- 
ty, either a Convent or Turkish Khan or 
Caravanserai with very extensive subter- 
ranean chambers, supported by stone 
arches fifteen or twenty feet in height. 
The tower itself is a curious structure, 
with a winding stair of stone leading to 
the summit, whence is obtained a com- 
manding view of the surrounding coun- 
try, the rich plain of Sharon dotted with 
flocks and herds, and green with the 
coming harvest, spread out like a map 
beneath our feet, while the groves of an- 
cient olive trees, beneath which Godfrey 
of Bouillon and his crusaders encamped, 
break the monotony of the landscape, and 
carry us back in fancy to the days when 
those steel-clad Warrior Monks carried 
conviction and “the gospel of peace” 
with fire, sword and blood through the 
Holy Land, and prodigal of treasure and 
life wrested from the Crescent for a time, 
the land which has so soon again be- 
come its tributary, its title thereto defend- 
ed by Allied Europe! 

The door of the tower has, engraven 
upon it, an ancient Arabic inscription, 
which our guide, an educated Syrian, 
could not read, save the date, which he 
made out to be in the year of the Hegira, 
720, which would make it more than five 
hundred years since that inscription was 
placed upon it, although the date of the 
building must have been anterior, as the 
arches are not of Saracenic but of Gothic 
design, proving them to have been the 
work of Christian hands. 

From our elevated perch we descended 
to commence our journey over the “hill 
country of Judea” (as the Bible simply 
terms it) to Jerusalem, a journey of ten 
hours, and as you must be, by this time, 
more fatigued with the recital, than we 
with the actual journey, I will mercifully 
grant you the rest denied to us after the 
first day’s pilgrimage in the Holy Land. 

And thus I end the first chapter of 
my Syrian experiences ; and descend from 
my round tower of observation for the 
present. Yours as ever, E. D. 
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SECOND DAY. TO JERUSALEM. 


We left Ramleh and our hospitable host 
just as the rising sun was “blushing 
through the East,” and tinging the gray 
tops of the mountains of the hill country 
of Judea with his first beams. Our way 
still wound through the flowery plain of 
Sharon, and the morning song of innu- 
merable larks made the air vocal with a 
hymn of praise to the Great Creator. 

On either side of the path stretched 
away the groves of Olive trees, many of 
them of great antiquity; and under their 
spreading branches browsed herds of cat- 
tle, goats and sheep, tended by ragged 
urchins in costumes more picturesque 
than pleasant in the chill air of the morn- 
ing. The cold blasts that blew from the 
hills here admonished us that we were ri- 
sing into a more elevated region, and after 
the first hour we began ascending hill-sides 
and soon left the plain of Sharon, with its 
larks and roses, spread out like a map 
behind us. ‘ The hill country of Judea” 
is appropriately named, and at this day 
nothing can surpass the stern sterility 
which seem to have set its seal upon it, 
even in thisseason of earlyspring, when the 
plain beneath “blossoms as the rose.” As 
you advance, the hills become steeper and 
sterner in aspect, the mimic mountains 
growing in size, and shutting out your 
view, while the road dwindling first intoa 
bridle path, and afterwards into a mere 
cattle-track along the sides of the hills, 
finally assumes the appearance of small 
ravines wasted by the rains, filled with 
rocks of all shapes and sizes, over which 
the horses scramble and slide with more 
than goat-like agility. The farther you 
proceed the worse grows the road, (if road 
it can be called which road is none) and 
so steep are some of the declivities that 
the animals are forced to slide down them 
almost on their haunches, and the pru- 
dent rider dismounts and follows his 
beast; to ead him might entail the un- 
pleasant consequence of his tumbling over 
his rider. The best American or Euro- 
pean horse would be dead-beat, (if he did 
not break his rider’s neck or limbs) after 
one hour’s travel over the roads I have 
thus attempted to describe. 


Indeed, I verily believe, but for the look 
of the thing, that the Hadjis or Pilgrims, 
who make the journey through Palestine 
on foot, with an ass to carry the baggage, 
pursue the most sensible plan, and save 
themselves a great deal of needless trou- 
ble, for wheneyer we dismounted and 
walked, we had to wait some time for the 
rest of the party to come up. 

The Camel is also used a great deal as 
an animal of burden over these roads, as 
the supplies for Jerusalem come mainly 
from Jaffa, and I found to my surprise 
that they passed over the rocky road with- 
out injury and without difficulty; and 
their drivers laughed at the idea of the 
animals being unable to travel over rocky 
roads, although they admitted that going 
up and down steep mountains knocked up 
up the animals very soon. There are 
some muddy places on the roads through 
the plains, after the “‘ first”’ and the “lat- 
ter rains,” yet the Camels manage to get 
through these also, though more care- 
fully. The rate at which they travel over 
these roads is a little slower than that. of 
the horses. For example, we reached the 
City of Jerusalem about 6 o’clock in the 
evening; our Camels with baggage heavy- 
ily laden, about four or five hours after ; 
and we had contrived to push our horses 
a little in the last stages, in order to get 
a sunset view of Jerusalem from the sur- 
rounding mountains, which we succeeded 
in doing. 

Water is very scarce in these regions ; 
and hence travellers make it a point to 
pitch their place for provender near one 
of the two springs midway between Ram- 
leh and Jerusalem. One of these is 
about three hours from Ramleh, an open 
well, with no shade trees near it; the 
other and better halting place is about 
two hours on, pleasantly situated in the 
midst of an ancient Olive grove, with a 
small Arab village perched on top of the 
hill, the inhabitants of which, like most 
of the Fellahs of Palestine seem more pov 
erty stricken, squalid and ignorant than 
even the Fellahs of Egypt; they appear 
also to be a less light-hearted race. The 
Egyptian Fellah is a social noisy creature, 
apparently enjoying animal existence in 
the midst of his poverty and the hardship 
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of his lot. The Syrian Felah is a sullen, 
silent animal, stolid in his feelings and 
his habits, like Issachar “‘a strong ass 
crouching between burdens.” Their wo- 
men have not the comeliness of feature 
nor the symmetry of shape which char- 
acterise their Egyptian sisters, and on 
comparing the two races, the conquest of 
Syria by Ibrahim Pacha ceases to excite 
astonishment. 

In point of treatment, too, the Egyp- 
tian field laborer fares better than his Sy- 
rian brothers. Not only has he a richer 
soil to cultivate, in that fertile Delta of 
his, the very garden spot of the world, 
but he is better lodged and clothed and 
fed; “‘bad is the best,” as any Southern 
slave would testify if he were permitted 
to witness the way in which “free white 
labor” in the East is styed (we cannot 
call it housed) and starved, in the midst 
of fields groaning with plenty. As to 
clothing, a few filthy rags which do not 
cover, far less conceal nakedness,- must 
suffice; and for the sick or disabled, na- 
ture must be the sole Doctor and Nurse. 
A lesson for the ranting Abolitionist is 
found here by the way side, and the way- 
faring man, though a fool, must under- 
stand it. I have seen many wide mouths, 
blatant on this theme, on first arrival in 
the East—hermetically sealed after a 
few days’ experience, gleaned from the 
fields and houses of the free laborers “of 
Turkey and its dependencies.” 

The condition of the slaves in these 
countries is far preferable to that of the 
free peasantry, for they enjoy a share not 
only of the comforts but even of the lux- 
uries of life, partaking of what is their 
master’s, and.in reality have more /free- 
dom than the serf, who, in all but name, 
is the slave. 

The condition of the masses in the East 
at this day, after all the boasted paper 
rights conferred by European Mediation 
in Tanzimats and Hatti Scheriffs, and 
other parchment impostures, is accurately 


defined in Talfounds “Jon.” 





2g The mass 
Of bones and muscles formed to till the soil 
A few brief years: then rot unnamed beneath 
it ; 
Or decked to slaughter at their master’s call 
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To smite or be smitten, and lie crushed in 
heaps, 
To swell his glory or his shame——” 


(I quote from memory, but give the sub- 
stance, if not the precise words, and the 
picture is too true to be marred by a tri- 
vial blemish, such as verbal inaccuracy. ) 

The peasant may not quit the village 
where he was born, without a special 
permission, to be paid for, under penalty 
of bastinado; unless the whim of his 
ruler makes him a parasite. When sol- 
diers are needed, villages are surrounded, 
and men seized, tied two and two, and 
amidst the shrieks and imprecations of 
the women, marched “to glory or the 
grave,” after some preliminary drilling 
in which the bamboo is not idle. And yet 
the soldier fares better in these countries 
than the agricultural peasant, whose exis- 
tence is a war against want and the ra- 
pine of his ruler—who lives like a hog in 
a mud pen no better than a pig-sty—who 
grows prematurely old in a climate cal- 
culated to lengthen life, and, though in 
name freemen, are in fact 


“Slaves! Nay! the bondsmen of a slave!” 


How much of this foreign interposition 
or sultanic edicts can alleviate or cure is 
one of the most difficult problems human 
intelligence has ever had submitted for 
its solution, under the Providence of Di- 
vine Power. Dark and gloomy indeed is 
the prospect now of elevating the Eastern 
man up to the standard of the Western. 
The want of truthfulness, (the foundation 
of all honor and manly virtue) blighis 
all efforts for their improvement. But I 
am giving you a dissertation on Eastern 
character, when I promised only an it- 
inerary of my pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and the parts adjacent. Pardon the di- 
gression; and imagine our party some 
what sore in body, from our first essay at 
this rough riding, but serene and even 
jocund of spirit, partaking of the cold 
provisions which our thoughtful Drago- 
man Abd-el-atti had prepared, to appease 
the rage of mid-day hunger; not oblivi- 
ous also of some generous wine where- 
with to dilute the water of the spring. 
Sitting under the ancient Olive trees we 
did full justice to our pic nic; bestowing 
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the remnants on some hungry Fellah 
children that peered curiously out on our 
proceedings from behind the trunks of 
the trees. Our party had received an ac- 
cession at Jaffa of the family of Mr. 
Saunders, an American gentleman sent 
out by the 7th Day Baptists to introduce 
agricultural improvements into Pales- 
tine. He, together with his amiable 
lady, and daughter, mounted in Eastern 
style on sagacious and shaggy looking 
asses, ambled along with us, and kept up 
with the party all the way. Mr Simeon 
Murad also, brother to the consul and 
his deputy, though en route for Beyrouth, 
insisted on turning back with him of 
Egypt, and accompanied us on all our ex- 
cursions, as ‘guide, philosopher and 
friend,” up to our departure from the 
Holy Land. Speaking English, and thor- 
oughly conversant with the men, man- 
ners and places of the country, he proved 
an invaluable as well as an untiring aux- 
iliary. After our cold collation ‘ boot 
and saddle” was the word, as it was now 
mid-day, and Ei Khuds still distant. 
While we had paused by the way side one 
of those sudden changes of weather inci- 
dent to the East had taken place, and the 
stern aspect of the sterile mountains as- 
sumed a yet more sombre teint, as the 
hurrying clouds swept their shadows over 
their steep sides, or left them half in light 
and half in shade; while the wind moaned 
sullenly and sadly through the deep gor- 
ges like the wail of lost spirits moaning 
in agony. Large drops of rain came 
plashing down and dampened our ardor 
with the prospect of a soaking, but the 
clouds threatened only and did not strike; 
like the banners of a defeated army they 
rolled away over the tops of the mountains, 
and sunshine settled down once more over 
our heads and our hearts. The whole 
change took place so suddenly, that it 
hardly consumed more time than has been 
occupied in describing it; and very grate- 
ful were we for escaping this experience 
’ at least, “a demp, moist, unpleasant body” 
not preparing the Pilgrim mind to wel- 
come the advent to the Holy City with 
proper emotions of solemnity and admi- 
ration. 
Steeper and sterner grew the moun- 
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tains, and still more thread-like the paths, 
scattered over with large splinters of rock, 
as though a war of the Giants had once 
been fought thereon, while no verdure of 
tree or shrub relieved their gray sides, or 
refreshed the eyes of the Pilgrim. No 
sight or sound of bird or beast or living 
thing, all desolation, except where the 
whining cry of the prowling jackall, 
or the shrill scream of the vulture- 
hawk circling over the distant heights, 
broke the dreary silence. We were all 
compelled to ride single from the difficul- 
ties of the path, and we rode in sombre 
silence all (even the ladies!) for the influ- 
ences of the spot and the scenery im- 
pressed themselves upon us all; to which 
was superadded the physical fatigue of 
scaling those cliffs and sliding down those 
precipices. 

We passed several places to which tra- 
dition has assigned various events. Thus 
one village was pointed out as the dwell- 
ing place of the thief who was crucified 
with Christ—and the very identical brook 
whence Daniel took the stone with which 
he slew Goliah, lies not far distant from 
Jerusalem. Some of those pebbles I 
picked up as souvenirs, and they are at 
the service of any gentleman who wishes 
to kill any bragging giant! The place 
where the Philistines encamped must 
have proved anything but a comfortable 
place, if they passed the night there, 
being filled with very sharp rocks. A 
place of more recent interest is the village 
of the notorious Robber Chief Abou Gosh, 
at one time the Rob Roy of this part of 
Palestine, exacting tribute from all pass- 
ers-by, and receiving it. This we viewed 
somewhat askance, as even now, he oc- 
casionally levies black mail (though re- 
tired from general business) and his 
dwelling on the top of the hill had much 
the look of a feudal castle. A wide 
view of the surrounding country can be 
had from this eminence. It is just the 
locale for a thief on a grand scale, and of 
enlarged views, to pitch his eyrie upon. 
The ruins of an ancient Christian Church, 
of Gothic architecture, in fine preserva- 
tion, lie at the foot of the hill, a little off 
the road. Two or three of us rode into 
it, in despite of possible ambushes. Be- 








neath it are very extensive vaults. Its 
history was very simple, as told by Mr. 
Murad. Once a large and flourishing 
Convent had existed there, (I think of 
the Lazarists) but the Bedouins came 
down one fine night, like wolves on the 
fold, and murdered every mother’s son of 
the Monks, some one hundred and fifty 
years ago, since which time no successors 
have arrived, and the place has become 
the ruin we beheld. It must have been 
a very handsome church once, but the 
neighborhood of Abou Gosh is notorious- 
ly one of the worst in Palestine, and 
as he stands in no awe either of the 
Pacha of Palestine, Sultan or Kaiser, and 
as candidates for the crown of martyr- 
dom are getting scarcer, it is probable the 
church will still be left as an interesting 
ruin for the inspection of such travellers 
as are not deterred by the scare-crow re- 
putation of Abou Gosh from lingering in 
his vicinity. 

It was after leaving Abou Gosh about 
half an hour behind, that we came upon 
the brook of David; before reaching 
which, on passing through a plain where 
some of the female Goshes were doing up 
linen, we were greeted by the youthful 
females of the community, with sundry 
observations in Arabic the reverse of com- 
plimentary, assimilating us to that noble 
animal, the dog (Kelp) and that less no- 
ble animal, the pig, coupled with theologi- 
cal phrases, implying a want of faith, and 
blessing ustherefor. Agreeing with Fred- 
erick of Prussia, “that the dirty linen 
ought always to be washed in the house,” 
we left these ladies to pursue, unobstruct- 
ed, their occupations in the open air. 
They also spit at us in a peculiarly play- 
ful and graceful manner. After this 
little episode we passed into a country 
bearing some marks of present, and many 
more of former cultivation. The sides of 
the mountains are terraced in such a 
manner as to afford space for the cultiva- 
tion of successive layers of olive trees; 
in some places almost to the tops of the 
mountains. The traces of ancient culti- 
vation are very numerous; and looking 
upon these, and comparing the past with 
the present, the intelligent traveller can 
easily understand how an infinitely larger 
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population could once have found support 
on these now sterile and barren regions, 
the very hill-tops of which once were 
made to blossom and bear fruit for a 
hardy and industrious race of warrior 
shepherds and agriculturists. The flocks 
and herds still feed in the valleys and on 
the mountain slopes, the olive tree still 
stretches its green screen against the sky, 
the vine still grows in the clefts of the 
rocks, but the stranger and the heathen 
now occupy the once chosen places of the 
sons of Israel, and barbarism has tramp- 
led out almost the vestiges of former in- 
dustry and prosperity. 

The shallow scoffs of Voltaire concern- 
ing the population and productiveness of 
Judea, fall to the ground when considered 
on the spot. He himself would have 
been ashamed of their puerility, had he 
only made a tour over the land he pre- 
sumptuously attempted to reason almost 
out of existence. Skepticism often re- 
quires a more credulous and unreasoning 
faith than belief,—and the believer in 
Voltaire’s theory of Palestine must be- 
lieve against the evidence of his senses, if 
he credits his depreciatién of the former 
resources of this land, whence was drawn 
not only the inspiration of Divine, but 
the foundation of all human laws, as well 
as the highest and noblest exemplars 
of patriotism and piety, courage and 
honor known among men, and the 
abiding standards of female virtue and 
excellence even to our enlightened day 
and generation. The remnant of that 
persecuted race, from whom the world 
has received this rich heritage, blessing 
the gift while banning the givers, still 
dwelling in the Holy City, bear the stamp 
of superiority on their broad brows and 
in their thoughtful eyes, over the arro- 
gant race of barbarians, who have pushed 
them from their seats, but who will leave 
behind them no records but of devastation 
and ruin,—iron scythes in the hands of 
Providence ; whose mission seems now 
well nigh fulfilled. 

But our guide on reaching an eleva- 
tion pauses suddenly, rises in his stirrups, 
and points before him with elevated right 
hand shouting, “Jerusalem!” In break- 
neck emulation we goad on our jaded 
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steeds over the rocky path, ascend the 
eminence, and there, gilded by the last 
rays of the setting sun, behold the Holy 
City, an emblem and image of desolation, 
sitting in the midst of the solitary hills, 
bleak, barren, desolate, piled up in 
masses against the evening sky, a fit 
framework for her, now “solitary” but 
once ‘‘so full of people—” 


“The Niobe of nations 
Voiceless and crownless in her speechless woe,”’ 


but holding still in her withered hands 
the sceptre that may not pass away, but 
endureth forever; lone mother of living 
empires, whose language, laws, religion, 
are the founts whence modern civilization 
must still draw its richest draughts, 
while her children, scattered, yet united, 
still play their parts in the world’s histo- 
ry, under every clime, and on every thea- 
tre of human action, themselves a living 
testimony of the truth of their Great 
Book, and an undying example of the ills 
and evils which a strong faith and stub- 
born courage and an enduring trust in 
God can front and finally subdue. The 
time has long passed, in civilized lands, 
‘when educated and enlightened men 
could speak of the Jew with reproach or 
‘derision ; or regard him as something 
-other than a creature chosen and set 
‘apart by Divinity, for some inscrutable 
weason, from other races, which have 
risen, flourished, and perished in succes- 
‘sive ages, while like their own cedars 
upon Lebanon, the Jewish race, rooted 
in the soil, still survived and bore fruit. 
‘Yes! there lay Jerusalem! and though 
the harp of David is vocal no more, and 
some few stones alone remain of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, over whose ruins now 
rises the dome of Omar’s Mosque, though 
‘ the past memories alone hallow it, or give 
it interest, yet the path over which we 
wound our toilsome way, was worn into 
the everlasting rock by the feet of Pil- 
grims, who for thousands of years have 
made it the shrine of their devotions,— 
from the day when Solomon was in all 
his glory, to that when Titus and his le- 
gions came,—and when the crusaders 
wrested the sepulchre from the Infidels, 
to be lost again, until now when a blood- 
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less battle is wresting it from “the sick 
man” at Constantinople, whose hand 
signs the death-warrant of Turkish do- 
minion in the edicts of toleration, and 
equal rights to Rayah and to “true be- 
liever.” 

“The pen is mightier than the sword” 
in overturning as well as in re-building 
creeds and empires. 


It were vain to attempt to describe 
Jerusalem ; words cannot do it, but as 
nearly as language may, the ominous 
predictions of the Prophets have fore- 
shadowed the picture that now meets the 
eye of the expectant Pilgrim. No other 
place on earth resembles it. It is as 
unique, as solitary, as impressive, at its 
history ; and looking upon the sterile 
wastes that environ it, with the rock- 
mountains framing it in, the cloud- 
less sky of Palestine above, blazing with 
the light of the sun; the Scriptural pro- 
phecy forces itself upon us 


“Thy sky shall be brass and thy land shall be 
iron !” 


And so they are; and the colors of that 
earth and sky have impressed themselves 
indelibly on the language and _ the 
thoughts of those stern old Prophets, 
whose denunciations and warnings have 
outlived the city which provoked them. 

Yet the city itself presents no appear- 
ance of ruin. It is compactly and sub- 
stantially built of stone, with battlements 
surrounding it, and natural ramparts of 
mountain ; while the villages of Heinnan 
and Jehoshaphat constitute trenches on 
the other side. 


Sharply defined against the naked sky 
and unrelieved horizon, rise the domed 
tops of the houses, the turrets of Chris- 
tian Churches, and the minarets of Omar: 
and E] Akhsan, the two great mosques; 
while on the walls and in the gate way 
you descry the turbaned heads of the 
masters of the Holy Land! 

The Mount of Olives with its remain- 
ing trees, overlooks the city from the 
right; and in the distance domineer the 
mountains of Moab; and Nebo, from 
whose top Moses is said to have taken his 
first, last look, over the promised land. 
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Founded by a warlike race, surrounded 
by foes, Jerusalem was built chiefly with 
respect to strength of position. Ashas well 
been said: “No river or stream flows by ; 
no fertility surrounds it, no commerce is 
able to approach its walls, no thorough- 
fare of nations it finds in the way. It 
seems to stand apart from the world, ex- 
empt from its passions, its ambition, and 
even its prosperity.” And the same wri- 
ter justly adds: “‘all the other cities of 
the earth are frequented by votaries of 
gain, science, luxury or glory. Zion 
offers only privations to the Pilgrim’s 
body, solemn reflections for his thoughts, 
awe for his soul; her palaces are ruins, her 
hotels are dreary convents, her chief 
boast and triumph is a sepulchre.” And 
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with these truthful remarks, I will close 
this letter, already too long, with the 
promise of sending you, when my en- 
gagements will permit, some more rough 
notes of my pilgrimage to Palestine, my 
impressions of Jerusalem and its vicin- 
age, visits to the Mosques of Omar and 
El Akhar, journey to Bethlehem, Pools of 
Solomon, Mar Saba (the rock hewn Con- 
vent) the Dead Sea, and the Jordan,—a 
midnight ride with Bedouins from Jeri- 
cho to Jerusalem, &c., &c., &e. 


“ But how the subject-theme may gang, 
Let chance and time determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


E. D. 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 
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LULU. 


Longing, longing, forever! 

. Where is my Lulu gone? 
O, the low whispering tulips! 
O, the green flowery lawn ! 


You smile there forever, my Lulu— 
Your smile is the crown of the day! 
Your voice is the delicate laughter 
Of flowers in the hours of May. 


The white clouds float in the azure 
Like dreams of a summer night : 


And you float in my memory, sweetest, 
As beautiful and as bright! 


The moon will soon from the uplands 
Shower upon flower and tree, 

O, come like the moon of harvest, 
O, Lulu, come back to me! 


Speak to me, longing, forever— 
Speak to my soul, and say, 
That the gloom from my heart’s dim heaven 


Shall pass like the mists away ! 
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A late number of the Messenger recalls 
the memory of this at one time celebrated 
artist, through the publication of certain 
of his letters written at an early period 
of his life, and at the moment of his great- 
est fame, to the late Joseph OC. Cabell. 
His Caius Marius, at the date of the last 
of those letters, was attracting much pub- 
lic attention, and was soon followed by 
his Ariadne, and both were placed on ex- 
hibition at Paris. The two pictures were 
highly extolled, and the name of Vander- 
lyn was on the lips of all who professed 
any taste in painting. Some time after- 
wards the pictures were brought to Rich- 
mond and exhibited at the Museum which 
then occupied the site of the present U. 
S. court-house. All the city flocked thith- 
er to see them, and all were filled with 
admiration and delight. The Ariadne 
was considered as enchanting ; and if the 
Ariadne of Greece resembled in beauty 
the being of Vanderlyn’s creation, no 
wonder could be felt at the idolatry paid 
her by the philosophers and statesmen of 
Athens. The figure of the great Roman 
consul, as he'sat, in majesty and repose, 
among the ruins of a once mighty city, 
ruminating on the mutability of human 
affairs, taught a moral lecture of equal 
force with any that has, in modern times, 
proceeded from rostrum or pulpit. 

Years passed by and I heard no more 
of Vanderlyn. He seemed to have van- 
ished from the presence of the world along 
with his Marius and Ariadne. New ar- 
tists had appeared on the stage and they 
seemed to be forgotten. I heard of no 
new productions from his pencil, and I 
inferred that he rested his claim to future 
fame on the early creation of his fancy. 
Six summers ago I visited Saratoga, and 
on passing along the valley of that beau- 
tiful watering place, to sip of the waters 
of its numerous medicinal springs, my at- 
tention was arrested by a placard posted 


JOHN VANDERLYN. 


on the door of a circular building, which 
I learned had been erected by a company 
of persons as a place for public exhibi- 
tions. The placard announced on exhibi- 
tion within the building, a panorama of 
some Eastern city, (Alexandria or Cairo,) 
“ Admittance, 25 cents.” With two oth- 
ers in company I concluded to enter the 
building, and was soon conducted to the 
exhibition room. The room itself was un- 
finished, and everything about bespoke 
ruin and decay. The light was bad, and 
although the painting, embracing water 
and sky, spoke of the hand of a master, 
yet, for the most part, the picture was ob- 
secure. In casting my eyes around the 
room, however, they rested on the picture 
on which I had gazed some thirty odd 
years before with so much pleasure, worn 
by use and time, and no longer bright 
and glowing, but still the same picture. 
I involuntarily exclaimed “here is the 
Carius Marius of Vanderlyn—how came 
it here, and where is Vanderlyn?” The 
proprietor of the establishment immedi- 
ately approached me and replied, “I am 
Vanderlyn, and that is my Caius Marius.” 
I was filled with surprise. I inquired af- 
ter his Ariadne. I think he said that he 
had lost it with several other paintings in 
a fire which had reduced him ‘to poverty, 
and that his Marius had also received in- 
jury at the same time. His whole ap- 
pearance indicated the condition of his 
fortunes, and it was quite obvious that 
the man, whose morning was so bright and 
full of promise, was dispirited and broken- 
hearted. In some short time after, the 
author of the Marius and Ariadne de- 
scended to the grave almost without a 
newspaper paragraph to announce his 
death. His fate and end were typical of 
the moral of his greatest painting, fur- 
nishing a striking example of the insta- 
bility of fortune and uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs. 











































Legions of foreigners have travelled in 
the United States for the purpose of wri- 
ting a book. Especially from England 
have these connoisseurs poured in upon 
us. Miss Martineau, Mrs. Trollope, 
Fanny Kemble, Tyrone Power, Basil 
Hall, Hamilton, Marryat and Dickens have 
all come to scour and scout and carica- 
ture. Tom Moore commenced the verbal 
invasion in his chaste letters from Ameri- 
ca in 1804, and his successors have con- 
tinued it. In all the history of their ob- 
servations in this country, prejudice, mal- 
ice and most intolerable superciliousness 
are evinced. Such works have become 
offensive tous. England has derogated 
from her royal self in endeavoring to cry 
down the precocious genius of her rebel 
daughter through the works of such emis- 
saries. She has sent them forth, armed 
with quill guns and paper balls, with the 
admonition of Sir Toby Belch:. ‘ Let 
there be gall enough in thy ink; though 
thou write a goose-pen, no matter.” But 
the mission of such envoys ‘incendiary as 
Hall and Thompson is a stain upon 
her people’s history. And the unvisited 
South has heretofore met the brunt of vi- 
olence. 

We are happy at length to find an ex- 
ception and we offer these preliminaries 
more for the purpose of contrasting, than 
collating, with them, the views of the 
present letter-writer. 

The work before us is a volume of 410 
pages, comprising thirty letters from the 
United States, Cuba and Canada by the 
Hon. A. M. Murray, maid in honor to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. We are re- 
lieved from adopting the admonition de 
Seminis nil nisi bonum; for we have very 
little to say of Miss Murray but what is 
good. First of all, we regret the fair au- 
thoress did not follow the vain fashion of 
the age and prefix her portrait. Many 
curious readers would like to have a copy 
of the distinguée who received so much 
attention from the nobility of the United 
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States. The writer introduces her book 
with a timid preface, insisting that she 
“did not cross the Atlantic to make a 
book, she has no wish to enter into con- 
troversy or to be supposed a partizan, 
but facts can never injure truth &c,”’ and 
lastly, “should any thing written here 
excite bitter feelings or cause individual 
pain, the error must not be thought in- 
tentional.” This appears a quasi apology 
to the British public and her abolition 
friends in America for her conservative 
views of slavery. These are the chief 
interest of the book and it is for them 
that we now notice it. It is a farrago of 
many things and, of course, we cannot 
follow the literary voyageuse through all 
her deviations. Miss Murray then did 
not visit America for the purpose of wri- 
ting a book; she seems to have been on a 
botanical, geological and sketching tour, 
and whisks about after flowers, fossils, 
horned frogs and scenery with the assi- 
duity of an amiable old Mistress of Arts. 
The want of a proper appreciation of 
horticulture, natural history and geology 
is the first charge she brings against the 
American people. She landed at Boston 
in August 1854 and travelled in Massa- 
chusetts—New Hampshire—Vermont— 
Canada—down the St. Lawrence and the 
lakes to Niagara—Albany—New York— 
through Philadelphia—Baltimore—W ash- 
ington— Richmond— Staunton—-Lexing- 
ton—Natural Bridge—Lynchburg—-Pe- 
tersburg—W ilmington (N. C.)—Charles- 
ton—Savannah—-F lorida—-Cuba—New 
Orleans—Texas, visiting Gen. Houston 
there—back to New Orleans—Mobile— 
through Alabama and Tennessee to Nash- 
ville—Louisville—Cincinnati—into In- 
diana—to Albany again—back to St. 
Louis—-Chicago and the lakes and thence 
back to Boston where she embarked for 
England in Oct. 1855. Such is the out- 
line of her travels. She remained in 
America about fifteen months and in the 
South about six months. We propose 
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first to examine the writer’s views of the 
institution of slavery. This is the pecu- 
culiar feature of her book. In her fourth 
letter, from Boston, she approaches the 
dark subject cautiously: 

“T am already inclined to hope that the 
‘Legrees’ are as much exceptional beings 
as idle and profligate land-holders among 
ourselves. In saying this I know you 
will not think me upholding slavery; 
Christianity will and must subdue it— 
not by teaching us to vilify and perse- 
cute those less fortunate of our brethren 
who have had the curse of human pos- 
sessions entailed upon them; but by en- 
lightening the darkened and instructing 
the ignorant; and even (if that should 
be necessary) making such property val- 
ueless in a commercial point of view, &c.” 
She says this is her first view of a vexed 
question and she may alter it. She does, 
indeed, alter it, but it is only to enlarge 
and confirm it. 

On page 118 she thus speaks: 

“One of the evils consequent upon 
Southern slavery is the ignorant and mis- 
erable set of coloured people who throw 
themselves into Canada. Col. P told 
me yesterday he was brought out home, 

\from Windsor, by a black driver, who 
told him he had ‘run away from his 
good, kind massa’ years ago; and though 
he was free and able to get his own live- 
lihood, he have never ceased to repent his 
folly. The black should be educated for 
freedom or he is not the happier. If 
mere children, sent into the world—unfit 
to guide themselves, negroes suffer more 
by freedom than by servitude; and I 
must regret that the well-meant enthu- 
siasm of the Abolitionists has been with- 
out judgment.” 

We beg leave to say this evil is not a 
necessary consequence of slavery. If ab- 
olitionists would obey the sovereign laws 
and quit stealing, Canada and the North- 
ern States would not be so cursed by free 
negroes. This is a statesman-like view of 
slavery by a foreign lady; it should be a 
stern rebuke to native mad-caps. After 
entering the Southern States, Miss Mur- 
ray becomes bolder and more decided in 
her views: From Baltimore she writes : 

“Here for the first time I see nothing 
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but black servants—slaves, I believe; but 
their manner and countenances express 
contentment and cheerfulness, and cer- 
tainly the relation of mistress and ser- 
vant in the South has a more agreeable 
aspect than that of the same station in 
the Northern States which is commonly 
characterized by complaints of annoy- 
ance upon one side and a saucy indiffe- 
rence upon the other!” 

Yes, just the difference between the 
well-regulated servitude of the bondage- 
destined African and the vexatious, law- 
less system of the free soil vassalage. 
So much is there in a name. 

“They certainly are unlike the white 
race, but every body seems good-natured 
to them. I see none of the white exclu- 
siveness I had been taught to expect.” 

The writer goes so far as to draw 
“odorous comparisons.” 

“Early prejudices and my national and 
acquired feelings are certainly opposed to 
slavery; but if countenances are a ‘histo- 
tory as well as a prophecy’ the national 
expression of faces in the North as con- 
trasted with those in the South tell 
(tells?) a strange and unexpected story 
as regards the greatest happiness princi- 
ple of the greatest number.” 

This is a new idea to our Northern 
brethren, who have always patted John 
Buil on the back, while he stood sketch- 
ing and caricaturing the institutions of 
the South. And see what a just rebuke 
she administers to the worshippers of 
Aunt Harriet Beecher Stowe in Eng- 
land. 

“Of course there are exceptions, but I 
am inclined to suspect we have as much 
vice and more suffering than is caused 
here by the unfortunate institution of 
slavery ; and I very much doubt if free- 
dom will ever make the black popula- 
tion, in the mass, anything more than a 
set of grown up children.” 

To the same effect she writes at the 
close of the 17th letter: 

“ Alas for distant philanthropy! What- 
ever griefs and vices may be discovered in 
the Southern States, I fear their proto- 
types are to be discovered in London, in 
Paris, and even in New York. Let us 
take out the beam from our own eyes be- 
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fore we make ourselves so busy with the 
motes in those of our neighbour; and in- 
stead of abusing each other, let us assist 
in bearing one another’s burdens, and the 
sorrows and faults of each will be lessen- 
ed by division.” 

We have no comment to make on this. 
It is the best of testimony—truth despite 
her interest and her prejudice. What 
though Miss Murray lose caste with the 
Queen and the nobility, whose favor thus 
proves itself so meanly mercenary? She 
has the applause of the honest world and 
the peace of a clear, untrammeled con- 
science. An honest woman, in our days, 
is the noblest work of God. The autho- 
ress has now become Southernized: “Is 
there any part of Africa, the West Indies 
or South America, where three millions 
of Africans are to be found‘as comforta- 
ble, intelligent and religious, or as happy 
as in the Southern States? The system 
of slavery has been blamed for the igno- 
rance and vices of the Africans; are 
they less ignorant or more virtuous where 
slavery does not exist? It has pleased 
Providence to make them barbarous, are 
as barbarians, they must be governed, 
however Christian may be the principles 
and feelings of their masters. I believe, 
and must not hesitate to confess my be- 
lief, that the negro race is incapable of 
self-government; and I suspect its present 
condition in the United States is the best 
its character admits of.” 

Such language displays a philanthropy 
and a philosophy to which the raving of 
fanatical agitators and the sympathy of 
foreign intruders are mere brutishness. 
To such she gives a rebuke: 

“As the Abolitionist is powerless, he 
should feel that ‘moral suasion’ is his 
only means of operating. If he means 
well by the slave, he will not create 
angry feelings in the master by inflam- 
matory appeals to his people.” 

Aye, there is a reflection for Word- 
Warriors; “let it be black among their 
dreams !” 

She opposes manumission as the evita- 
tion of “an onerous and painful reponsi- 
bility.” Once more, after having mingled 
freely with the people and institutions of 
the South, she says: “I here repeat 
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what, probably, my friends in England 
will be slow to believe, that, in the mass, 
the Southern slave owners are conscien- 
tiously fulfilling their trying and painful 
duties; and that I have seen more of 
comfort, cheerfulness, contentment and 
religious principle among the negroes of 
the Southern States than among any 
other working population of the same 
amount either here or in England.” 

In conclusion she commends the Co- 
lonization cause and closes her volume 
with this sentence: 

“It is my belief you may as well at- 
tempt to improve the morals and add to 
the happiness of idiots by turning them 
out of asylums as to imagine you can 
benefit the ‘darkies’ by Abolitionism.” 

Such is the testimony of a fair stranger 
oppositely interested. It is to be hoped, 
that England has no more Thompsons 
and Clarksons and that the “ Royal La- 
dies” will “be aisy.” We have naught 
of remonstrance for our own fanatics. 
We would fain hope, as Northern Con- 
servatives assure us, that they are few 
and factious; but certainly they wield 
influence and threaten disunion. We 
wish not to deal in retaliative abuse, and 
we trust we do not implicate the whole 
Northern people, when we ask what sober 
freeman can have respect for a Higher 
Law Freesoiler? Unreasonable, imperi- 
ous, mystified, Frenchified,—they know 
nothing of rational freedom—they violate 
its primordial laws—overriding in zealous 
folly, States’ Rights, Sovereign Laws, the 
Constitution, the Eighth Commandment 
and the very Word of God! For the 
sake of their visionary ideas of liberty 
and free Society, they wilfully peril the 
glories and the existence of the Union. 


“ So let them ease their souls with prate 
Of equal rights, which man ne’er knew.” 


We love the Union; we love our North- 
ern brothers and Heaven grant that a 
spirit of love and justice may possess 
their souls. For, assuredly, if they cease 
not their rude invasion, they will drive 
us in desperation to the speech of Mac- 
duff, 


** Our voice is in our sword!” 
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In shifting pain from the slave to the 
master the writer seems anxious to find 
trouble somewhere. We disclaim the 
application. Why not let the balances 
balance as they naturally do? We areas 
fond of the negro as he is of us. The 
system of Southern Slavery, well regula- 
ted, is one of mutual comfort and profit. 

Miss Murray has fallen into the common 
mistake of negrographers—that of being 
more African than Africa—‘ plus Arabe 
qu’en Arabie.” 

For instance she makes them talk thus: 
“Let J do that, missus’”—‘‘somebody 
tiefed (stealed) from me”—“sou can’t 
*spect me—a nigger—demean myself like 
he” &. Itis strange that murdered Eng- 
lish is so perversely thrust into a color- 
ed gentleman’s mouth. Negroes, unless 
babies, use better language than that, and 
are generally ambitiously correct in that 
respect. Miss Murray seems to have met 
exceptions to this rule altogether, and 
she gives the race a left-handed credit for 
too much ignorance. We protest against 
the custom ; Cuffey cannot speak in print 
without having his speech hashed up and 
reduced to the customary Anglo-African 
brogue. Here again she makes him say, 
“and they very often desires to be sold, 
when they be affronted,” &. Negroes 
are seldom or never heard to use “be” 
for “is” and “are.” It is an evident 
gratuity, and a strange oversight ; for any 
negro, intelligent enough to use correctly 
the words “demean” and “ affronted,”’ 
would hardly make these imputed blun- 
ders. She gives a specimen of darky 
logic to prove his right to steal from his 
master: 

“I belong to massa—all massa has be- 
longs to me.” Not exactly such a non 
sequitur: she meant, perhaps, to report 
them thus: “I belong to master,—ev’y 
thing I take still belong to him (ergo) 
hand down de bigrooster!” But enough 
of these trivialities, 

Miss Murray upholds, but with much 
dignity and conservation, the national 
charge of the English that this is the land 
of ‘‘ bastard freedom” and anarchical Re- 
publicanism. While we cannot assent to 
all her animadversions, we confess with 
mortification that her views are scarcely 
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less just and sound than those upon sla- 
very. These subjects are clearly allied. 
The latter has been made the innocent oc- 
casion of the former. We do not wonder 
that she should dispute the purity, the ex- 
cellence and the stability of American in- 
stitutions in view of the great apostacy of 
“glorious New England,” and the thous- 
and conflicting, immoderate, lawless and 
disgraceful sects, religious, social and po- 
litical, that afflict the free society of the 
North. Before she has been further South 
than New England, she says: 

“ As to the purity of election and na- 
tional choice, I have already discovered 
that neither the one nor the other is at- 
tained by American institutions, although 
as a whole, for a new country they work 
very well; and I should not imagine that 
the United States would be more prospe- 
rous under any other form of government 
than the one they possess ; still many peo- 
ple assert that there is now more positive 
individual liberty in Canada than among 
the Americans. Of this I have as yet 
had no fair means of judging.” 

In another place she says: 

“‘T have heard much of Democracy and 
Equality since I came to the United States, 
and I have seen more evidences of Aris- 
tocracy and Despotism than it has before 
been my fortune to meet with.” 

“ Americans have chosen their forms 
of government—the best probably for a 
young, rising people. Let them be con- 
tent with their own without abusing that 
of the mother-land; but there are signs 
in the horizon which foretell that their 
government may not stand the test of cen- 
turies.” Parenthetically, this “abusing 
that of the mother-land”’ is a cool piece of 
irony ; at least the admonition should be 
reversed and sent home to stay there. 
Surely she has read the ‘‘ Times,” Black- 
wood, Dickens, Marryat and Company. 
She speaks of Washington as the sink of 
corruption and bribery, and after enume- 
rating the vices of American politics, asks 
“Can anything of political profligacy be 
raked out of the faults of the old country 
to match this?” 

Her remarks are not without founda- 
tion, but her comparison is dangerous. 
Profligacy and corruption are evils inci- 
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dent to politics everywhere; at the first 
random “rake” we might pull up John 
Sadleir for a particular instance and the 
British press furnishes ample evidence of 
the general prevalence of corruption there. 
As if to point to the fountain of our ills, 
she says: 


“Tt is curious that New England peo- 
ple, descendants of those Pilgrim Fathers 
who crossed the Atlantic to preserve their 
own freedom of opinion, have ever proved 
themselves intolerant as regards the spir- 
itual liberty of others.” 

Truth in a transparent nut shell! Not 
only “spiritual liberty,” but every right 
and liberty. Take this as the self-evident 
datum, and the problem of our political 
tribulation may be wrought out by the 
theorem of “cause and effect.” We say 
that it is no wonder Miss Murray should 
contract such an opinion of American 
government and society when gazing on 
the portion diseased with Northern fanati- 
cism. 

The minds of such pseudo-Republicans 
are transcendental and sophistical upon 
all subjects. See their daily repulsive in- 
novations upon decent society and sober 
freedom ; their Transcendentalism, their 
Spiritualism, their Fourierism, their Mil- 
lerism, their Mormonism, their Free Love- 
ism, their Wakemanism, their Higher- 
Lawism, their vox-populi, vox Dei-ism 
and consequently their Black Republican- 
ism. Is not this medley of “isms” enough 
to stamp it as 


“A land of meanness, sophistry and mist?” 


We speak thus in sorrow and we speak, 
not only of New England, but of all these 
wild, rioting, Higher-Law Republicans in 
the North. Man must have a rule of ac- 
tion above his mobile mood and the old 
rule tells us “‘no man ought to be wiser 
than the laws ;” those who like them not 
had better “leave their country for their 
country’s good,” before they break them 
and thus strike at the foundation of all 
government. Such lawless “fierce de- 
mocracie” is worse than monarchy—it is 
pantarch y—Hydra-headed tyranny. The 
people madly run from monarchy to the 
other extreme. They are not content to 
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rest in mediis tutissimi; thus, as Horace 
has it, 


In vitium ducit culpe fuga. 


Hence all this confusion and anarchy 
threatening our very sacred Union. How 
different the steady, calm and conservative 
South! Hear you of any of these wild 
excesses there? Is not the picture true? 
Hence, too, arises this impurity in poli- 
tics which may sap the pillars of confed- 
eration. It is not thus in the “sunny 
South ;” she is not so overgrown in flesh 
and money that she “fattens on corrup- 
tion.” And we boast that man can gov-, 
ern himself—ourselves an example par ex- 
cellence. Yet we snuff the battle breeze 
and speak hotly of “ blood and thunder;” 
for Daniel Webster says “there no such 
thing as peaceable secession.” Clamor 
calls for the clangor of arms. We would 
fain believe this Union a “political inde- 
structibility,” but the stars of the Repub- 
lic do shine darkly over it. These things 
must have the effect to make the world 
doubt the excellency of our institutions, 
make the friends, who built their hopes 
upon our example, despair and cause our 
enemies to point the finger of royal ridi- 
cule, ‘let them alone, they will destroy 
themselves.” Let us all blush! 

England’s poet laureate may well sing 
of his ‘‘ sober freedom” and his ‘‘ tempe- 
rate kings,” and 


“Thank Him who isled them there and 
roughly set 

His Saxon is blown seas and storming 
showers.” 


In view of the excesses and abuses that 
threaten our fall, while yet in our teens, 
we, Preston Souther, boldly say that Eng- 
land has a government in some regards 
superior to ours, and the most durable 
the world has ever seen. It has shown 
the world its brightest galaxy of genius— 
its surest plan of freedom, and its grand- 
est tower of strength. It is that happy 
medium between a despotism and a 
“fierce democracie”’—it is structured on 
the rock of ages—it has stood the storms 
of centuries. May we stand likewise ! 

Republican Rome lasted 750 years— 
Sparta, prototype of well regulated slave- 
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ry, 700—Carthage 700, and we, not a 
century old, talk of disruption and civil 
war’s destruction. Yet we think Miss 
Murray has proceeded too far in her dis- 
paragement, and we beg her to 


“Confound not with the cause, 
The momentary starts from freedom’s laws.” 


The vices are not inherent, but the re- 
sult of abuses which “eternal vigilance” 
may correct. We love our country and 
hope for a bright future. To our North- 
ern brothers we speak kindly and plainly. 
If this Union is to last they must check 
.their excesses, their unnatural attempts 
at equality and respect our States’ Rights, 
our equality, our constitution and our sa- 
cred laws. Unless they do this they may 
make disunion a dernier resort—a despe- 
rate, but welcome boon to the people of 
the South. If a spirit of peace and jus- 
tice shall breathe its blessings into their 
hearts, over their homes and over this 
whole land, then all will be well. Around 
this hope our fears cluster darkly. 

Miss Murray opposes very justly the 
Maine Liquor Law: 

“None can have a more sincere horror 
of intemperance than myself; but there 
is a use as well as an abuse of all things; 
and I doubt the wisdom of guiding a peo- 
ple to the wise use of a useful article by 
prohibiting it altogether.” The Queen has 
sanctioned its enactment in New Bruns- 
wick, but the “Maid of Honor” is wiser 
than her Queen. This view is a correct 
one. The Maine Law is one of the legiti- 
mate progeny of Northern misrule. It 
came from the hot bed of a “ few more of 
the same sort.” It suits not a conserva- 
tive people. 

She reads American ladies a homily of 
health and manners—telling them they 
are too given to ennui, pride and ‘dress, 
This is litt!e of a bachelor’s business and 
the ladies may attend to her there. She 
addresses this to Northern ladies. She 
pays those of the South this distinctive 
compliment : 

“‘T met there (Baltimore) several pret- 
ty Southern ladies; their voices and man- 
ner of speaking struck me as more refin- 
ed and graceful than those of the other 
States I have visited.” 
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Again she gives the ladies a compli- 
ment, the gentlemen a gentle rebuke, and 
all a generous good wish : 

“‘T do not yet know much of Southern 
ladies; but from Washington to this place 
(Charleston) I have been struck by a gen- 
eral improvement of countenance and 
manner in the white race, and this in spite 
of the horrors that accompany the misuse 
of tobacco. If the gentlemen of this part 
of the country would only acquire habits 
of self-control and decency in this matter, 
they would indeed become the Preux 
Chevaliers of the United States, as their 
hills and valleys may prove the store- 
houses and garden of the Union. May 
their sons and daughters look to these | 
things and increase in wealth, prosperity, 
virtue and happiness.” 

Miss Murray berates us for animosity - 
to England and sympathy for Russia in 
the late war; this seems to have vexed 
her solely. She must remember this isa 
“free country” and we are not at entire 
peace with Britain. Hale said in the Se- 
nate the other day that Gen. Pierce would 
probably go to war, thinking it might be 
more economical! War is threatened now. 

Although the fair tourist writes quite 
savagely when in a national humor, she 
sometimes subsides into momentary con- 
descension. For instance, on page 203 
she grows rhapsodical: 

“I often feel in this country as if I had 
been removed to a new heaven and a new 
earth and as if my enjoyments now are a 
foretaste of worlds where space and time 
will open out fresh delights, in a fuller 
comprehension of the mighty Creator and 
his mighty works,” 

And although she indignantly sanc- 
tions R——’s decision not to marry nor 
live in America, she says: ‘I would will- 
ingly live in Tennessee.” Again she 
makes a comparison complimentary to 
Texas and Old Virginia: 

‘I should much prefer settling in Texas 
to any other part of the Union, unless it 
be the Highlands of Virginia. 

Well said! She must have been think- 
ing of Lexington when she made the 
final exception; at any rate, it is a de- 
lightful place—the Queen of the High- 
lands and the Valley. 
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We have thus noticed some of the prom- 
inent points of interest in these excellent 
letters. We have no time or space to ex- 
tend them. There are some Incidents of 
travel which should be briefly alluded to— 
at least those in Virginia. Miss Murray 
seems especially pleased with Mr. Long- 
fellow, Gov. Seymour of New York and 
Gov. Wright of Indiana. The eminent 
poet risked his life in holding an um- 
brella over her in a heavy rain, while she 
sketched the rocks and bay. She con- 
fesses she felt a deep interest in Gov. 
Seymour’s election and finally took a ro- 
mantic pedestrian journey with him over 
the woods and lakes of New York. Gov. 
Wright is almost the only “consistent 
Republican” she has met. These gen- 
tlemen, of course, read her book with 
avidity. She thinks Richmond a “pretty 
town,” complimenting it variously. Staun- 
ton is also a “pretty town.” “Lexing- 
ton is a small town, not very picturesque 
in itself, but standing in a plain with fine 
mountains around at a few miles dis- 
tance—the nearest, a flat-topped, massive- 
looking hill is called by the people here, 
‘the House.’” 

The people of the “modern Athens” 
and the ‘“House-Mountain Shanghais” 
will be proud of even this indiscriminate 
notice by the titled blas bleu from Eng- 
land. She describes that terrible vehicu- 
lation from Lexington to the Natural 
Bridge. “But,” she adds, “our Irish 
coachman was civil and expert; he as- 
sured me he would not have anything 
to happen to us for fifty dollars.” Mich- 
ael Mahoney, by the powers that used to 
be! Doubtless he will feel flattered. 
Three cheers for Gov. Wright, Gov. Sey 
mour and Michael Mahoney! She thinks 
the Natural Bridge a grand curiosity and 
that the scenery of James River far ex- 
ceeds that of the Rhine. But we can 
pursue her no farther. 

The book is by no means free from 
errors. It says the Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia are appointed by the 
President of the United States, and there 
is no professor of Natural History, and 
no teacher of Chemistry there ; both these 
branches are taught there, and the Visi- 

tors are appointed by the Governor, It 
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says: “If a slave violates the law, a 
judge sends to his master and says, this 
is your slave, if you do not punish him I 
must.” Thisis erroneous. If aslave vio- 
lates the law, the civil officer inflicts the 
penalty as upon the white. Not to such 
a degree is the operation of the penal law 
transferred to the hands of the master. 

Miss Murray displays her “ Cockney- 
ism” in the use of such awkward phrases 
as “inspect our things” “drive back in 
wet things,” &. There are some defects 
in grammar which would make a captious 
critic doubt the perfection of her edu- 
cation; E. G. “but every one to their 
tastes,” “without an attendant who would 
have hurried me and look bored,” “ these 
kind of absurdities are common.” 

Here are some of her absurdities: 
“The Rail Road is audible at times,” 
“no church is within an accessible num- 
ber of miles,” “sleeping at Plymouth to 
catch a rail road there, or as it is express- 
ed here ‘to meet the cars.’” (She might 
have had rare sport “catching a rail 
road” but, doubtless, upon calm reflec- 
tion, she ‘met the cars”) “we rosea high 
hill for some distance,” &. Miss Mur- 
ray is undecided in philology; on page 
235 she uses “‘ nautili” and, on page 239, 
“nautiluses,” as the plural of “ nautilus.” 
“Cemetary,” “storeys,” &c., are proba- 
bly typographical errors, of which there 
are several. In proper names, she is ex- 
eusable for writing “Kietl” for Keitt 
(Hon L. M. Keitt) “Houdier” for Hou- 
don, the Artist, “Leconte” for Lecompte, 
the race horse, &c. We beg pardon for 
instancing these minor defects, but they 
serve no disingenuous purpose. 

We close this volume with pride and 
pleasure. The writer displays a grasp of 
intellect and a universality of knowledge 
seldom possessed by her sex ; her tongue is 
bold, but her heart ishonest. This latter 
virtue is a stranger to most of the litera- 
ry vagabonds who have come over the 
ocean to “growl and mock.” We have, 
of course, barely sketched these versa- 
tile and multigraphic letters. We com- 
mend them to the reader as instructive 
and interesting. 

Preston Souruer. 

Hauirax, Va. 
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HELENA: A WIFE’S STORY.* 


Let the reader imagine to himself a 
stately and picturesque old English coun- 
try-seat, with turrets, and twisted chim- 
neys, and bay-windows. A large, solid, 
and beautiful mansion-house, of dull red 
brick, whose principal front many hun- 
dred feet in length, looked on a handsome 
terrace. This princely residence of a 
noble family was built sometime in the 
fifteenth century. It was set like an 
ancient jewel, in a framing much larger 
than itself, for it stood amid acres of 
lawn and wildernesses of shrubbery. Its 
long rows of windows opened on fair gar- 
dens, dotting whose broad alleys my 
childish fancy used to picture groups of 
gentlemen in full-skirted coats, embroi- 
dered waistcoats, ruffles and powdered 
hair. Shadowy beauties, in hoops and 
rich brocades, walked and talked with 
these cavaliers, or stood by the fountains 
flirting their fans, or watching their own 
pretty faces in the water ; or sat with stiff 
and shining draperies outspread upon the 
garden-seats. Olden trees were near, and 
entertained a noisy colony of rooks, the 
only noisy tenants of that almost deserted 
place. There was a great pair of iron 
gates, through which, beneath an arch, 
one passed to the still quadrangle, with 
its ivied cloisters, and many overlooking 
windows. In the centre, making silence 
audible, plashed slow drops from the 
couch of a moss-grown Triton. Most of 
the rooms were shut up; a few in one 
wing were appropriated to myself. In 
the other wing were my father’s, who, 
however, seldom occupied his ; for he was 
an active statesman, and Deansdale was 
two hundred miles from London before 
the railways. 

Though an only daughter, and an heir- 
ess, I was not a spoiled child. Caress of 
father or mother in my childish days I 
never knew. In the great old family 
mansion, with a prim governess, and a 
few ancient servants, I grew up, a 
stranger to every endearment commonly 
lavished on children. My life had the 


coldness and regularity of a convent ex- 
istence. I rose early, walked, worked, 
read, and prayed, under strict surveil- 
lance. A sharp eye was upon my studies 
and upon the books I read. I was allow- 
ed very little poetry, and no romances, 
for a fatal something—what I did not 
know—was upon me like a curse, and 
abrogated my right to pleasure. I early 
comprehended that my duty lay in a life of 
asceticism. My dress was of the plainest 
kind, and made without any particular 
regard to fitor fashion. The very house- 
maids I knew looked on me with some- 
thing of scorn, as well as of pity: so did 
my governess, so did my father, whom I 
seldom saw. He had several country- 
places nearer London than the mansion 
I inhabited, and I knew that these were 
more conveniently visited in the intervals 
of his parliamentary duties. But I felt 
that if he loved me, he would come oftener. 
What made it impossible for people to love 
me, I understood not. I had only a 
vague idea that some peculiarity in my 
character or circumstances made me an 
outcast. 

One evening my father arrived withont 
any previous notice, at Deansdale. Miss 
Mac Nab (my governess) and I had taken 
tea, and were sitting in our great, dull, 
holland-shrouded drawing-room ; she, as 
usual, busy with her letter-writing, I 
gravely reading some solemn book. We 
were summoned to attend Lord Evesham, 
and trembling—I always trembled when 
I was to see my father—I took Miss Mac 
Nabs’s skinny hand. In his best moods, 
Lord Evesham treated me with graceful 
elegance and studied politeness: in his 
worst, with cool disdain and haughty dis- 
tance. When we entered, he was walk- 
ing hurriedly to and fro in his library—a 
proceeding which I knew indicated some 
irritation of temper. I entered and curt- 
seyed; Lord Evesham bowed coldly in 
return. Miss Mac Nab came in with her 
usual poor frightened manner, and waited 
standing till Lord Evesham, with a deci- 
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sive gesture, gave her permission, or 
rather ordered her, to sit. She sank at 
once into a chair. My father looked at 
me earnestly and critically from beneath 
his black, bushy eyebrows. Then turn- 
ing to Miss Mac Nab, he said tersely, 
“Lady Susan—psha—Helena grows,” 
(they were both my names, and Susan 
came first: but he hated it.) 

Miss Mac Nab received the remark as 
a personal compliment ; she was conscien- 
tiously anxious about me, and considered 
herself responsible even for my stature. 

“T hope she is steady and studious, 
Miss Mac Nab?” 

‘Pretty well, my Lord.” 

“No cursed imagination, I hope? Is 
not too fond of poetry and music ?” 

“She is very fond of music, my Lord, 
and really has a voice of great sweetness 
and power.” 

At this point my father had just turned 
in his weary promenade, and was re- 
ceding from us; but he suddenly stood 
still, looked round upon us, and said, in 
a coarse, angry tone, “ Voice! why, good 
Heaven, ma’am, you don’t teach her to 
sing ?” 

“O no, my Lord,” replied startled Miss 
Mac Nab; “I have too much regard for 
her future voice to let her commence 
solfeggio so young. But she sings to 
herself as children sing.” 

“Begin to teach her to-morrow. Let 
her practise solfeggio some hours daily: 
do it regularly.” 

“My Lord——” 

My father waved one long white hand, 
with an air that effectually prevented the 
conclusion of my governess’ speech. 

“Go,” he said, tersely ;and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting that Miss Mac 
Nab was a free woman, and not a bond 
slave, “go, if you please; I am weary 
and occupied.” 

Such was my father’s reception of me 
after a six month’s absence. Almost my 
only recreation was to walk in the beau- 
tiful but neglected grounds. Deansdale 
was a great place, and required four 
times the staff my father maintained 
there; but its very rankness of luxuri- 
ance had an attraction for me. My pur- 
suits were so clipped and shorn into 
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shape, that the sight of anything grow- 
ing as it listed hada charm. I envied 
the ivy, that wound, unrebuked, its lov- 
ing green arms about the olden house- 
corners, making picturesque decay more 
beautiful. To be sure, my walks were 
regulated by my jailer—for such Miss 
Mac Nab seemed to me. I had to go at 
her side, and to keep her pace. I had a 
sufficient idea of the stain that was upon 
me to feel that the most devoted obedi- 
ence and submission to my elders was 
the only course which could palliate its 
blackness. Therefore, while I envied the 
embracing ivy and the thousand caress- 
ing rings of the spring creepers, I never 
presumed to throw my arms around Miss 
Mac Nab’s neck, for I knew she would not 
like it. Though I envied the free life of 
the birds, and coveted their wings, I 
walked demurely and resignedly at her 
side. My life was rigorously appor- 
tioned: so many hours to language, to 
grammar, to music, and to work. Lan- 
guages I did not like, grammar I detes- 
ted, work I tolerated: because its interval 
was the only time when my vagrant 
child’s fancy had its full play. O, not 
the only time! For I passionately loved 
music, and would have played half the 
day had not Miss Mac Nab kept me 
strictly to the allotted time of practice. 
A beautiful melody seemed to let my im- 
agination loose among all the glories of 
the universe. My ear clung to a fine air 
as a bee to a honey-flower. My voice, 
which echoed every sweet sound I heard, 
was almost my only plaything. I sang 
because I could not helpit. Every beau- 
tiful sensation resolved itself into music, 
Every melancholy feeling, and these were 
more numerous, asked a sad song to in- 
terpret it. Once Miss Mac Nab used to 
forbid my singing, but I really could not 
help it, and she began to tolerate it. I 
think she really liked it. We were never 
out of each other’s presence, and I some- 
times think, now, that her life must have 
been almost as weary as mine. But she 
was @ severe, conscientious woman, and 
had no idea of enjoyment beyond the ful- 
filment of duty. Week after week passed 
in the same monotonous style. Only 
now and then my father came down upon 
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us like a hurricane, without warning or 
preparation. This was his policy, but 
he always found Miss Mac Nab at her 
post, careful and watchful. 


As time wore on, I began to yearn 
more and more for the love of some hu- 
man creature. My still cold life seemed 
so very cruelly heartless that I have even 
kissed the fiowers for want of a human 
cheek. Once, when the Earl was at 
Deansdale and Miss Mac Nab was sum- 
moned from our walk by some person in- 
doors, I passed the drawing-room win- 
dows, which, to please my mother, as I 
had somehow learned, had been opened 
to the lawn. My father lay on a couch, 
apparently sleeping; he looked tired and 
sad; I myself was sad that morning, and 
Miss Mac Nab seemed colder and more 
formal than ever. As I passed and re- 
passed the folding windows, my father’s 
sleeping figure had a strange fascination 
for me. My promenade grew shorter in 
its turns, from ten paces to eight, from 
eight to four, from four to two. At last 
I stood before the open window. His 
books and papers—he had always books 
and papers about him—bestrewed the 
table; his hat and cane lay on the floor ; 
his gloves and a green budding hawthorn 
twig he had cut lay on the old-fashioned 
piano. The whole aspect of his surround- 
ings breathed so simply of common every- 
day life, that he seemed something less 
awful than usual. I looked at his sleep- 
ing face ; it was worn with deep thought, 
and not without traces of trial, resolve, 
and cares endured. A twitch of pain 
seemed now and then to contract his flex- 
ible mouth. Was it a twitch of pain or a 
smile? I drewa little nearer—he stirred 
not—I came nearer yet. Holding my 
breath, I put my finger in one of his gray- 
brown curls and felt its silken clasp. 
Still he slept. His eyelashes were wet. 
OQ God, he too knew sorrow! Perhaps 
he too felt the want of love. I would—I 
must love him. Before I could contem- 
plate what I was about I had kissed his 
lips, and in so doing awoke him. He 
gazed at me wildly and flung me from 
him. ‘ Bezone, child, with thy witch 
eyes! Who sent thee here? Leave me, 


and never again come without being sum- 
moned.” 

“© father, father!” I cried, for I was 
excited with scorned affection, ‘“‘let me 
love you. I want some one to love—I— 
I am so unhappy ——” 

“Be silent!’ commanded Lord Eves- 
ham, in a passionate voice. “Be silent! 
I have heard such accursed words ere 
now. You have poison in your veins. 
Your kiss is worse than the sting of 
a foul serpent. Am I not enduring 
thee and nurturing thee because—God 
help me!—the trunk is old and I have no 
other offshoot? But that is all I can do.” 
He continued, in a milder tone, as he saw 
that I tried to repress my sobs, “Go, 
child, go to thy governess. Why did she 
leave thee? Do thy duty, and wish for 
nought beyond.” 

My passionate longing, thus sternly re- 
buked, burned with a fiercer though a 
hidden fire. I no longer, indeed, felt any 
inclination to love Lord Evesham, but I 
glowed with attractive force when reading 
of any character I admired. My mind 
was solitary, and therefore fanciful. I 
thought I loved Sir Philip Sidney, and 
imagined his courtly figure treading the 
moss-grown alleys by my side. Every 
little gleam of romance in history fed the 
flame, which had little else to sustain it. 
My father’s visits yearly became more and 
more rare; I was conscious that I grew 
beautiful, and conscious also that this was 
a fresh reason of dislike between us. Just 
as I was sixteen, I heard that he was ap- 
pointed ambassador at Paris, and he de- 
parted on his mission without even a line 
or a word to me, his only child. He wrote 
to Miss Mae Nab a letter, which I saw. 
He warned her that I was growing up, 
and needed stricter watching than ever. 
He besought her not to let the curse he 
dreaded break out in the second genera- 
tion, and concluded by a cold message of 
formal advice to me. 

I do not think that I am naturally cruel 
and cold, though I felt a strange pang of 
relief when I knew Lord Evesham to be 
abroad. His sudden arrivals had always 
discomposed my nerves and set my sad 
heart throbbing. -Miss Mac Nab’s failing 
strength was also a cause of some relief 
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from the constant overlooking which had 
wearied me. I began to walk sometimes 
in the gardens without her, while she read 
in her easy chair, or wrote interminable 
letters to a sister whose marriage was a 
kind of miracle in the family, there being 
five or six spinster sisters and only one 
wife, who was looked on accordingly with 
intense respect and regard. She was still 
careful of my progress, and procured as 
masters for me, in various accomplish- 
ments, the oldest and ugliest persons she 
could find in their professions. Thus [ 
grew into young womanhood with keen 
sensibilities and without a friend. 

The nearest house to Deansdale was a 
little place called Audley End, which in- 
deed stood within our park fence, having 
been a jointure house of the family, or a 
residence for spinster daughters, which 
some oversight or accident had now alie- 
nated from the elder branch. The place 
had never been inhabited within my rec- 
ollection, and the drive to Audley End, 
being wild and picturesque, was one I of- 
ten took, Sometimes I wandered, by per- 
mission of the old man who kept the 
house, through the deserted gardens, 
whose living prettiness—for the old man 
kept them up with the help of two or 
three country lads—formed a striking 
contrast to the wild overgrowth and state- 
ly proportions of Deansdale. Miss Mac 
Nab did not care much for Audley End, 
but, as she continued to lose her strength, 
she left me, against her will, much to my- 
self in my out-door exercises, and I went 
there more and more frequently, attended 
always in my drives by Christopher, the 
old servant who had waited on me from 
babyhood. One morning I found the old 
man at Audley End sadly perplexed; I 
inquired the reason. ‘My Lady,” said 
he, touching his hat, “I have kept the 
place these seventeen years, and almost 
look on it as my own. This morning I 
got a letter from foreign parts warning 
me that Master Montague is coming 
home, and I am to see the house prepared 
for him. Rather vexatious, that, to an 
old man !” 

““Who is Master Montague, then?” I 
inquired, for I had never heard of the 
owner of Audley End. 
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‘‘Master Montague, my lady! What, 
hav’n’t you never heerd of him? Why, 
he ’s your own father’s cousin in some 
way—leastway his mother was your fath- 
er’s cousin—and some folks say the Earl 
was very sweet upon her; but I suppose 
she liked Mr. Montague best.” 

“Ts Master Montague a young child?” 
I pursued. 

“Lord love ye, no, my Lady. 
about thirty odd, I suppose.” 

*O, quite a middle-aged man,” I said, 
surprised, for thirty seems old to a young 
girl of seventeen. 

I avoided Audley End for the future, 
though I did not mention our expected 
neighbor te Miss Mac Nab. I felt it was 
my place to shun any meeting with a 
stranger. 

One morning as I sat on the south ter- 
race, making a sketch of Deansdale for 
my father—who loved drawing, and 
might, I hoped, be propitiated by my pro- 
pitiated by my progress in the art—I was 
startled by a soft low voice, which said, 
almost in my ear—“‘Those fingers are 
guided by an artist’s taste; but, pardon 
me, your drawing is a little out here. 
Look |” And the pencil was taken from 
my hands by fingers as white but longer 
than my own. The tone of authority to 
which I was so accustomed forbade me to 
move until the correction was finished ; 
then I looked up to thank the stranger, 
and met the free open gaze of a handsome 
sunburnt man, whose clear bold eye seem- 
ed searching for some secret in mine. I 
was quite unused to strangers, and his 
every glance set my cheeks on fire. He 
stayed but for a few minutes, and then, 
apologizing for having been tempted by 
the beauty of the park to stray so near 
the mansion, he struck off over the turf. 
I could not but notice, and admire as he 
went, the lithe gracefulness of his figure. 
A beautiful pointer which had snuffed 
round me while the gentleman mended 
my drawing, followed his master at a 
bounding rate; and as my eye watched 
the pair, growing smaller and smaller 
through the lengthening perspective, I 
felt sure this elegant foreign-looking man 
was our new neighbor at Audley End. 
His presumption in addressing me as he 
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had done did not vex or shock me; for I 
was so totally unused to the world, and 
so habituated to correction and control. 
Miss Mac Nab was on the sofa with a 
headache, and I did not mention to her 
that I had seen any body. 

A day or two afterwards I strolled 
through the shrubberies to the bank of 
the winding stream which made the 
grounds of Deansdale so beautiful. I sat 
down under the willows, and as I fell into 
thought, began to sing. I know not how 
long I had sung when, looking up, I saw 
my neighbor and his pointer in a small 
boat. He gracefully raised his hat, and 
bidding the pointer keep down (for the 
dog knew me again, and offered to swim 
ashore,) he pulled his boat in and said 
playfully—‘“I have found Lorely then, 
after a long and weary search.” 

**Lorely ?” said I inquiringly. 

* Lorely,”’ repeated he, in his positive 
tones, and looking straight into my eyes. 
I reddened. He smiled. 

**Come into the boat; it is very pleas- 
ant.” 

Vashti disobeyed Ahasuerus. I was 
not Vashti. He was more commanding 
than Ahasuerus. I stepped in, but with 
a slight shudder; for I was timid of the 
water. 

“What ails you?” he asked more ten- 
derly when he saw my timidity. ‘“ You 
are as startled as a wood-pigeon.”’ 

‘‘T am timid of the water,” I answered. 

“Timid? There, let me hold your 
hand. And so you have never heard of 
Lorely ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Listen, then.” And resting his oars, 
he kept the boat under the willows, while 
in a musical voice, he told me of the le- 
gendary spirits and goblins that haunt 
the regions of the Rhine. I knew noth- 
ing of romance ; and when I first listened 
to it, I was like an Indian who puts the 
firewater to his fresh lips. It enchanted 
me, As he continued, every pebble in 
the stream appeared like the gleaming 
eye of some naiad—every flower-bell held 
a haunting sprite. He told me ghost-sto- 
ries and fairy tales, until my unaccustom- 

ed brain felt giddy. At last he said— 
“Will they not want you at home ?” 
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“‘ Have I been here long?” I said. 
He smiled, and said, ‘Only two hours.” 
“Two hours? O dear! Pray put me 

ashore. Miss Mac Nab will be alarmed.” 

“‘Is Miss Mac Nab a dragon?” he in- 
quired. 

“A dragon? No, a lady—my gover- 
ness.” 

“A careful governess, to trust so much 
beauty alone! Take care, Your foot is 
not steady. There. Adieu. We shall meet 
again soon !” 

I hurried up the shrubbery-walks, and 
found Miss Mac Nab just where I left 
her, and asleep. When she awoke I was 
working, and she had no suspicion that I 
had been out longer than the allotted 
hour. This day was not so wearisome as 
my past days: for I had something to oc- 
cupy my thoughts. Undine and Lorely, 
and a host of quaint sprites, were dancing 
about my brain. I thought, too, a little 
of our neighbor—for I felt sure he was 
our neighbor—and wondered why so clev- 
er a man should bury himself in a small 
country house like Audley End. ° 

The next morning, not without a faint 
hope of meeting him and hearing more 
legends, I walked towards the river. 
There was no boat. I sat down and 
sketched a spray of bells which grew near 
me, for I had brought my pencils. I was 
enchanted with fairy ideas, and into every 
bell I put a weird face, or at least peep- 
ing and unearthly eyes. They laughed 
and watched from every blossom. About 
the stalk and sitting in the stem where 
the bell sprang were other goblin figures; 
and on the top a little creature, as like a 
queen as I could make her, whose long 
hair veiled her slender frame. My fancy 
pleased me. I carefully worked at and 
enjoyed the sketch. Presently I felt a 
cold touch on my fingers—it was the poin- 
ter’s nose. I loooked up. Max’s master 
stood behind me, looking over my picture. 

“Do you know,” said he, as he sat 
down by me, “that you have the imagi- 
nation and taste of an artist? That you 
sing like an well, like Lorely. Do 
you know that you are a beauty of perfect 
mould ?” 

“Do you like beautiful people?” I in- 
quired, 
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“I worship beauty,” he answered. 

“But you ought not to worship beau- 
ty,” I replied gravely. 

“That is about the only thing I do 
worship,” retorted he, smiling. 

“Can it be possible?” I exclaimed in- 
nocently.. “Ono, you are too kind and 
pleasant to be so very wicked.” 

“Why, how on earth, my child, have 
you been brought up? Who are you?” 
said he with a strange smile. 

“ Helena Wilton.” 

** Who is your father ? Lord Evesham’s 
steward, I suppose ?” 

“‘ My father is Lord Evesham,” I re- 
plied quietly. 

“Lord Evesham Wilton—O, yes; he 
changed his name some years back. Are 
you his only child?” 

“Yes,” (with a sigh). 
not.” 

“Why, pretty innocent, wish that?” 

“©! because if I had a sweet sister, I 
should have some one to love—some one 
to love me. But I have no friends.” 

“« Let me be your friend,” said he ten- 
derly. “I, too, want some one to love. 
Fool that I am!” 

“Why a fool?” 

“Because love brings unrest and dis- 
appointment, and ends in treachery.” 

“Does it?” I exclaimed, snatching 
away the hand he had taken. ‘“O, I 
thought love made people very happy.” 

“Tt does, sometimes, for a little space. 
We will love each other, and you shall try 
whether it makes you happy. You are 
not afraid of me now? You were when in 
the boat, you know.” 

“ A little. I—I must go home now. I 
have been out so long. Farewell.” 

“Farewell, Helen, my Helen; yes, in 
spite of all, my Helen. There is a fate in 
these things. Be careful to come here to- 
morrow. One kiss—just one—lI will.” 

I broke from him, with flushed cheeks 
and a wildly-beating heart. Yet I met 
him on the morrow—on many morrows. 

Miss Mac Nab grew more valetudinari- 
an. My father had placed such entire 
confidence in her, that she alone was in 
communication with him regarding me. 
Conscientious as she had proved herself 
while able to watch me, I suppose that, 


“‘T wish I were 
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having only a poor and overcrowded 
home as an alternative, she felt anxious 
not to own to him that she was no longer 
fit for her duties. I was left more fre- 
quently to myself, and saw more and 
more of my neighbor. He interested and 
informed me by his conversation; he 
gave me lessons in German, in drawing, 
in music. He often met me with his boat, 
and dropping quietly down the river, we 
got out at Audley End, and entering by 
the French windows, gave no token of 
our approach, Here he taught me. 
Youth, and the fascination of my neigh- 
bor’s company, were too strong to be 
quelled by the faint whisperings of con- 
science. A poor unloved child, it seemed 
so new and beautiful to be cherished and 
fondly treated. Three months had pass- 
ed; his influence over me was boundless. 
Superior age, intellect, and knowledge of 
the world, gave him every advantage, I 
loved him with the whole force of a passion- 
ate nature. Meantime Miss Mac Nab 
often kept her bedroom the whole day. 
While I listened to tales of foreign travel, 
of the vine-clad Rhineland, of prosperous 
Flanders and her old cathedrals, of 
pleasant France, where the Mediterranean 
washes her shores; or to sweeter stories 
still. One morning Miss Mac Nab called 
me to her, and told me with a flushed 
face and hurried voice, that Lord Evesham 
had summoned us to join him in Paris 
within a week ; at the same time she gave 
me a note, the first that my father had 
ever written to me. 


‘‘Hevena, for I will never use the other 
name, you are now old enough to know 
something of your own history and cir- 
cumstances. I was young and not un- 
amiable when I wooed your beautiful and 
detested mother. I loved her better than 
I like to remember, and I indulged her 
as only a fond and foolish lover can. 
Within three years she eloped from me 
with a man who had been my friend, and 
though she left you, a cradled infant, 
under my care, I am far from feeling 
sure that I have any claim to your guar- 
dianship. But I had estates to leave, 
and the hated man who had desolated my 
home was, in right of his wife, my heir- 
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at-law. I therefore determtned to bring 
you up as my daughter and heiress; not 
in order to confer a benefit on you, but 
to keep this—yet I will not name him— 
this man from the inheritance. He had 
once been my dearest friend; he had 
thwarted me in my first love for my 
cousin, whom he married and in whose 
right he was heir (if you were illegiti- 
mate) to my estates. I have used every 
precaution to keep your mother’s crime 
from you until you could see its heinous- 
ness. You will appreciate the generosi- 
ty which has sheltered and fostered you, 
and will, I hope, never give me cause to 
regret it. Iam now about to introduce 
you to the world as my heiress; take 
care that your circumspection equals my 
watchfulness. Evesuam.” 


I read this strange cold letter several 
times, before I could quite gather all the 
sense of it. At last I understood that I 
inherited a curse, and that my joyless 
childhood had been in expiation thereof, 
What a price had the wretched woman 
who bore me paid for her unlawful love! 
My share in my father’s love was part of 
it. The remembrances of his manifest 
dislike came crowding to my mind; nor 
could I wonder that he should have hated 
me. I held it no injustice that he should 
have done so, now I understood our rela- 
tive positions. Could I ever by earnest 
perseverance hope to gain the love of a 
heart so cruelly outraged? A heart so 
little disposed to be affectionate towards 
me. But to go to Paris! To leave 
Montague, who had begun to be rather 
indifferent to me, and had therefore more 
power over me than ever: for latterly the 
boat had not always been waiting for me 
at the time appointed. Sometimes Mon- 
tague had been half-an-hour or an hour 
beyond the time, sometimes he had not 
come at all; and after weary watch- 
ing and waiting, I had gone home with 
a bursting heart. He once said he 
liked to see my countenance when I 
had been pining over his absence. It 
bore signs of his power, and he loved 
power like ademon. Had I possessed a 
family circle, or other interests, I think 
perhaps his influence over me might have 





been less absorbing ; as it was, he was my 
one object in life, and I clung to him 
with passionate devotion, even while 
mourning (sometimes he was cruel) his 
cruelty. 

After having read and re-read my let- 
ter, I left poor Miss Mac Nab, struggling 
with physical languor and mental confu- 
sion, writing orders for dress-makers and 
milliners to put my wardrobe in travel- 
ling order, while I went to the river-side, 
hoping, praying that Montague might 
come. I thought, perhaps, that he would 
follow us to Paris, and there ask my 
hand of my father. Surely Lord Eve- 
sham could not object to such a son-in- 
law! Yes, I felt myself such a poor, 
foolish, ignorant girl, compared with the 
object of my worship, that I almost 
doubted whether human condescension 
could reach so low. Many thoughts 
chased each other through my mind as I 
walked up and down by the bank. The 
alders stirred—he was coming—no, it 
wasabird, A faint ripple—was it caused 
by an oar? [ looked in haste, and traced 
the widening circle left by a leaping fish. 
My secret burned my heart. I longed to 
tell Montague how dishonored I felt by 
my mother’s fall, how alone in the world, 
and dependent on his love. Yes, that 
idea was paramount to every other. I 
was alone, and dependent on his love, 
How long I paced the river bank, I can- 
not tell. He came not that day ; nor the 
next; nor the next. The long weary 
week passed away. I was but a young 
girl, and for the first time in my life my 
dress was made a matter of expense and 
consideration ; but the exchange of my 
simple garments for such as befitted my 
age and station diverted me not. I cared 
for nothing but to please Montague ; and 
he had loved me in my rustic simplicity, 
O, could I but see him ere we left Eng- 
land! Miss Mac Nab, under the infiu- 
ence of my faiher’s summons, and the ab- 
solute necessity for action, had somewhat 
revived her former watchfulness, and it 
became more difficult for me to get to the 
trysting place. The days drew on; I 
must see Montague before I left ; I wrote 
him a few burning words of mingled 
love and reproach, to transmit which 
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occasioned me much trouble. I received 
no answer, but the information that Mr. 
Montague had suddenly left Audley End, 
and was not expected to return at present. 
Cruel! 

I pass over the few days we stayed in 
London, during which my father’s sister 
presented me at Court. I pass over the 
journey, and poor Miss Mac Nab’s heroic 
struggle with real suffering. We arrived 
in Paris. Lord Evesham received me 
with grave courtesy, which I gratefully 
accepted. I had never been so treated 
before. Montague had always assumed a 
great superiority over me; he had treated 
me either as a fond parent treats a little 
child, or as the angel-lovers may have 
treated the “daughters of men.” My 
father deferred to my wishes, which he 
had some trouble to get me to express, 
and studied my welfare in everything. I 
had not been in Paris a week when he 
frankly told me he was surprised and de- 
lighted with me; that my manners, which 
a fine instinct must have taught me, were 
so very far beyond my rustic breeding; 
and that my modest reserve heightened 
beauty which I must soon learn that all 
the world acknowledged. He told me 
that my position would be one perilous, 
almost certainly fatal to a weak-minded 
woman, but that he was rejoiced to per- 
ceive he might place confidence in my 
understanding and principles. Had he 
known that the despised girl at Deansdale 
was growing into such a woman, he said, 
he should have seen me long before. 
Whatever doubt rested on by birth, I was 
the daughter of his heart. Then he em- 
braced me fondly, and I sobbed out my 
filial love upon his breast. Only one mem- 
ory gave a sting to that moment—the 
memory of my concealed friendship for 
Montague. For a very few weeks in the 
world had shown me how imprudently 
and unwarily I had acted in cultivating 
the acquaintance of a person who had 
made no overtures to my natural guardi- 
ans. But while I blamed myself, and 
thought that perhaps the easiness where- 
with he had won my heart led him to de- 
spise and abandon me, I loved him still, 
and hoped he would yet deign to seek me 
out again. I lived in a state of tremulous 
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hope and fear. Any day might be the 
day of my master’s return—any day 
might give the tame cup of fashionable life 
that quick, sharp zest of intellect and pas- 
sion which had marked all my intercourse 
with Montague. 

My father had secured the good services 
of a highborn Englishwoman as my cha- 
peron; and under her guardianship I was 
led from ball to banquet—from pleasure 
to pleasure. I became the fashion: how 
I cannot tell; but so it was. People be- 
gan to imitate the bonnets I wore, and 
the colors I chose in my dress. People 
told my father his daughter was singular- 
ly highbred and beautiful. The best men 
in the best society disputed the honor of 
my arm to the table, my hand to the 
dance, my conversation in a quiet corner. 
I was spirituelle; I was original; I had 
such a beautiful shade of melancholy, the 
last charm of an expressive female face ; 
I was piquant and full of talent; under 
my high-bred manner lay a warm heart. 
All these, and many more compliments, 
were buzzed into my ears night after 
night. The more open admiration of 
my beauty disgusted me; I felt it an in- 
sult. The more delicate flattery moved 
me not; excepting when I saw Lord 
Evesham’s pride in his daughter. Every- 
where my eyes sought a form they found 
not; everywhere my mind asked for the 
companion, the friend, the tutor I had 
lost. Cruel Montague! And yet per- 
haps he knew not how much I loved him. 
At our last meeting we had a little skir- 
mish of words, I never dreamed that 
my impertinence might offend him irre- 
vocably. But as the months rolled on, I 
began to believe that I should never see 
him again. I made up my mind that 
only death could have severed him 
so wholly from me; and after a time I 
began to think of him with that softened 
regret which we feel for those who have 
left us forever. 

I had: many offers, in refusing most 
of which, I met with little or no opposi- 
tion from Lord Evesham, whose increas- 
ing fondness for me made him think 
scarcely any match good enough. But 
when at last came the Duke of G—, 
the greatest parti in England, with a 
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monstrous rent-roll—a princely pedigree— 
a handsome person, andstately manners— 
I was no longer to refuse at discretion. 
Lord Evesham insisted on a reason. I 
could give none. He settled the matter: 
I was engaged to the Duke of G ee 
had not arranged the matter, but so it 
was; and I could no more refuse my con- 
sent than the sovereign of a constitution- 
ally governed country can refuse assent 
to a bill for which nine-tenths of his sub- 
jects are clamoring. The Duke was, I 
believe, the proudest man who ever lived. 
My father cautioned me never to mention 
to my affianced what had been told of my 
history; and indeed the Duke’s manner 
little invited such confidence. He loved 
me I think next to his family grandeur ; 
he spent much time with me; long morn- 
ings, when I was often weary as “ Mari- 
ana’ must have been in her ‘ moated 
grange.” He told me of the magnifi- 
cence of his ancestors, of his vast posses- 
. sessions, of the immense antiquity of the 
family diamonds, which I should have the 
inestimable honor to wear. In the even- 
ings we were always out. He wore me 
on his arm, as an appendage to his mighty 
magnificence. He expected all to admire 
and honor where he had deigned to throw 
the handkerchief. The loveliest woman, 
the fleetest horse, the richest furniture, 
the most sumptuous table, where his by 
incontestible right. He was the Duke of 
G——. In saying that, one said all that 
was necessary to establish his right to 
the best the world affords. He adored 
his rank and title, his consequence of 
name and position, so much that I think 
he would never have respected himself 
again had he been proved a changeling, 
and no duke. This man was my be- 
trothed. My evident coldness did not 
vex him. He was cold himself. My res- 
pectful and distant manners were compli- 
mentary to his high birth. Even his 
wife must not be too familiar with him. 
He was too grand and too proud to dis- 
play the knowledge he might have; a dig- 
nified silence was his most frequent beha- 
vior. To me he unbent, and told me of 
the former Dukes of G——. I submitted 
to my fate; I resigned myself to a dim, 
moon-light kind of life, in which happi- 
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ness was softened into absence of suffer- 
ing, and love into toleration. A strong 
flavor my existence was not to have. I 
was to be Duchess of G——; could any 
woman expect more? Alas! an hour 
with Lorely and the flower-sprites, an 
hour of sweet quarrelling and sweeter re- 
conciliation, was better than a year of 
this tame, purposeless existence. But 
Montague was dead! there was no hope 
to the contrary. I might as well be 
Duchess of G , and please my father; 
for in that case—and he must be dead—I 
had no personal hope in life. Thus I de- 
bated, and submitted, and wore the gold- 
en fetters of the Duke of G He es- 
corted me everywhere ; he liked to have 
his vassal near him. He forbade me to 
dance but with himself. I was for him 
only, and all the must see that he was 
master of the acknowledged beauty, Lady 
Helena, who had refused so many excel- 
lent matches. The period of our return 
to England was appointed, and the mar- 
riage day was fixed. 

One morning he came to me, pale, and 
for him unusually moved. I asked him 
gently what ailed him? He said that he 
had heard a slander which vexed him be- 
yond measure—it concerned myself! I 
did not for the moment think of Monta- 
gue; and I expressed surprise. 

“I know it is false,” he said, “ your 
father has told me in what strict retire- 
ment you were educated. But this fel- 
low, a roué of the first water, declares that 
you have clandestinely accepted his ad- 
dresses—that he has your own handwri- 
ting to prove your love for him!” 

“Good God, it is Montague !” 

These words were wrung from me in a 
moment, and almost without my consent. 
I felt my blood recede from cheek and 
lips: I was deadly cold, and, having 
started from my seat, stood like a statue. 
The Duke of G was petrified into a 
moment’s silence. Then he exclaimed in 
a voice whose accent of wounded pride I 
shall never forget—‘‘ You know him, then 
madam; and I am the victim of a base 
deception ?” 

I recalled my scattered senses, and asked 
the name of the person who had thus 
openly mentioned me. It was he, and my 
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exclamation saved me the trouble of own- 
ing that I had known him. I told, in a 
simple and truthful way, the exact story 
of my childhood, and how I had met with 
Montague ; how ignorant of the world I 
was ; how he had won my girlish heart; 
how suddenly he had left Audley End ; 
how I had concluded him dead. “ But 
could he, did he add, to the cruelty of 
leaving me thus, the meanness to boast of 
my love for him? Why did he desert me? 
Where is he? Let me see him, and he 
must repent!’’ Thus I exclaimed in my 
bewildered frenzy. 

“He is beyond repentance, no doubt, 
madam. We met this morning an hour 
ago, and I shot the villain through the 
heart. Is it possible that you, the chaste 
and pure, still feel an interest in this 
wretch? Do you know what he was?” 

“] know only that he was a man who 
professed to love me; ihat he was a schol- 
ar, and taught me; that he was a traitor, 
and left me. But you—what is this pal- 
lor—you are bleeding ——” 

*Yes—I am wounded—I had not 
thought it so deep as I feel it. Tell me, 
for Heaven’s sake, that you knew nothing 
of this man’s antecedents.” 

“T have told you so. I swear it to con- 
tent you. But let me call assistance, you 
are bleeding so fast.’ 

“What matters? My honor—your 
honor is mine—has been assailed, let me 
bleed on. This Montague, Helena, was 
the vilest wretch in Europe—a man mar- 
ried twenty times over, if vows of love 
held good in law—a gamester—a _profli- 
gate—the son of your mother’s temp- 
ter ——” 

“Do you know her sad story!” I 
groaned. / 

“Yes, and had overcome disgust for 
your sake. O, Helena, you have given 
me my death-blow !” 

With or without his permission I was 
compelled to call for help! He was laid 
on my father’s bed and a surgeon was 
summoned immediately. The bleeding 
was very great and was difficult to stay. 
Life seemed halting between this world 
and the next. His high sense of honor, 
so quickly wounded on my behalf, gave 
him a new interest in my eyes; his very 
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pride, contrasted with Montague’s want 
of principle, became a virtue. I watched 
over him and prayed for his life. All 
night it was doubtful, towards morning 
he became insensible. His broken wan- 
derings were full of my name—full of 
defiance to those who would injure me. I 
began to doubt whether I had quite fath- 
omed the character of the cold Duke of 
G I had a shudder when I thought 
of Montague’s fate, but the base cruelty 
with which he had flung me aside, and 
the meanness which had revealed my love 
for him, had effectually cured me of any 
tender sentiment. The Montague I had 
loved was forever buried with the past— 
he was the creature of my own imagina- 
tion. The Duke could not be moved for 
many weeks, and my position as his affi- 
anced wife gave me a right to see and 
watch over him. I discovered that this 
man—this idolator of his own grandeur— 
had yet one soft place in his heart—he 
could love and he could pity me. This I 
found from the language of his delirium. 
One blessed morning he regained his sen- 
ses. Hewas pale and weak, but he knew 
me. His illness had changed:us both. 
He called me to him. 

“* Helena |” 

I sat down by the bed and took his hand. 

“Poor child!” he said tenderly, as he 
felt my hand tremble, “do not be afraid 
of me; I am not going to blame you. 
Lord Evesham was very wrong to leave 
you so poorly protected. But I have often 
seen that I am not the man you can love ; 
and now, Helena, having avenged you, I 
will be generous—/ow generous, you can 
never know. I cannot speak much ; but 
you are free, my dearest love.” 

I was dumb for several minutes. When 
I had a little collected my sensations, I 
said: ‘Do not cast me off without hear- 
ing that ever since that fatal morning I 
have looked to your protection as a safe- 
guard from every ill of life; that your 
delirious wanderings have told me you 
once loved me; that your suffering from 
this frightful wound—incurred for my 
sake—has won my interest, my pity, and 
my love. Free you cannot make me, un- 
less you restore to me the heart which in- 
deed your pride and high principle does 
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to well to scorn; for I am all unworthy 
of the honor you once destined to me.” 

‘“‘What do I hear?” he cried, strug- 
gling to speak; ‘‘my Helena loves me? 
Come nearer—no, you shall not kneel; 
rise, my love: I command you to rise. 
Have you been nursing me? Tell me 
again.” 

“OQ, Ihave, and so anxiously !” replied 
I, kissing the cheek he held towards me: 
“c“ but ree eee 

“ Dearest Helena, trust me, trust my 


<2 


love: forget the past, as I forgive it. We 
will be one forever and ever!” 

In compliance with his earnest wish, 
our mérriage was privately celebrated 
within a week or two; and every day 
shows me some fresh trait of tenderness 
and excellence in the man I once thought 
so cold and proyd. But I often shudder 
to think in what position a few more 
months of neglect at Deansdale, with 
Montague’s presence, might have found 


oe 
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Cable. 


We give place this month to an article 
from a graduate of the University, in re- 
ply to certain portions of the able and 
elaborate paper on the “Character and 
Wants” of that institution, published in 
our Aprilnumber. We do not altogether 
like the tone of the respondent, but feel 
bound in fairness to lay his remarks be- 
fore our readers. A communication in 
the Richmond Enquirer of the 21st May 
seemed to us conceived in a similar spirit 
of unkindness towards the author of the 
original essay, and we might have deemed 
it proper to vindicate his motives and 
purpose against the censure therein con- 
tained, had there not subsequently ap- 
peared in the same journal a letter from 
“* Another Alumnus” doing the fullest 
justice to our contributor. The com- 
plainants in the premises proceed upon 
the supposition, wholly gratuitous in our 
judgment, that the writer in the first in- 
stance was inspired by some unfriendly 
sentiment to the University, and sought 
to discover or even invent defects in its 
organization in consequence. We may 
say therefore with perfect propriety that 
no man in Virginia, outside of its walls, 
could possibly feel a greater interest in 


the University’s prosperity and widening 
influence than our contributor, or has a 
better right to discuss any questions con- 
nected with the enlargement of its plan 
of instruction. A scholastic residence 
of some years there, terminating in the 
highest honours that could be conferred 
upon a graduate, it may be fairly sup- 
posed, not only enabled him to become 
fully acquainted with the University 


. model, but imbued him with that deep 


and abiding affection for the seat of 
learning which the student always feels 
for his Alma Mater. Nor can the Editor 
of the Messenger be suspected of not feel- 
ing tenderly towards a spot where his 
own collegiate apprenticeship was per- 
formed, and which is brightened in the 
retrospect with the mellowest and holiest 
sunshine of his life. But it is altogether 
a mistaken friendship which refuses to 
recognise imperfections in the object we 
would benefit, as it is a false diagnosis 
which does not reveal the true cause of 
disease. The University is now at a 
point of popularity which justifies in us 
the confidence that it will attain the full 
proportions foreshadowed in the dream of 
its illustrious founder, as from the heights 
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of Monticello, he looked down, through 
the summer atmosphere, and saw its 
walls rising in the midst of that beauti- 
ful amphitheatre of mountains—provided 
the proper steps are taken by those to 
whom its interests have been committed. 
These steps, we think, were clearly and 
judiciously pointed out by our contribu- 
tor and we cannot understand how he 
could, for one moment, be thought un- 
friendly to the institution. 

The Board of Visitors, at a recent meet- 
ing, we are pleased to see, carried into ef- 
fect two of his suggestions, by dividing 
the duties of the Chair of Ancient Lan- 
guages and establishing a Professorship 
of History and General Literature. 


Apropos of the University, we have 
seen a Prospectus for a Literary Maga- 
zine to be published there under the aus- 
pices of the Literary Societies. We re- 
gret that it is not proposed to give it the 
name of the periodical which shed a 
monthly light along Range and Lawn, du- 
ring the days of our own novitiate, as 
we should have gladly welcomed once 
more ‘‘T'he Collegian,” redivivus, but in 
whatever form it may appear, it will re- 
ceive at our hands a hearty recognitiou 
and we trust it will enjoy a much longer 
period of radiant existence than did that 
fleeting luminary. 





We find the following letter in the Sa- 
vannah Republican and transfer it to our 
pages as indicating the useful purposes 
of an historical Society. No more ex- 
cellent Association of this kind exists 
than that of the State of Georgia, and in 
its Corresponding Secretary it possesses 
an officer, who, for the zeal he brings into 
historical research and the orderly ar- 
rangement of the facts he collects, is a 
remarkable specimen of the philosophic 
antiquarian, while the amenity of his 
manners and the purity of hio character 
challenge the respect and win the esteem 
of all who know him. We learn, with 
reference to the point sought to be estab- 
lished in the letter, that the pension of a 
venerable lady at this moment really de- 
pends upon it, which will sufficiently show 
how important it is that the past annals 
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of the country should be fully and accu- 
rately known. 


Macon, May 1, 1856. 


Messrs. Eprtors:—In a number of your 
Leaked pe a week or two ago, I re- 
marked the appeal which you made to 
correspondents, to furnish you with some 
historic or documentary evidence of the 
date of the evacuation by the British 
troops, of your town and garrison. I 
had thought that so important an event 
in our revolutionary annals, could easily 
be established. I have not found it so. 
McCall’s history makes an error of one 
whole year; General Green’s Southern 
Campaign has not the official authority 
for the event, nor has Holmes’ Annals, as 
quoted by Mr. Mallard of Liberty county, 
who replied to your inquiry. 

I have to-day been pleased to observe 
in your edition of yesterday, a full and 
complete answer to your appeal from the 

en of I. K. Tefft, Esq., Correspondin 
ogee of the Georgia Historical Soci- 
ety. When you confidently said that the 
Historical Society was ‘‘in honor bound” 
to prove, by official documents, the exact 
time at which the evacuation took place, 
I felt equal assurance, that Mr. Tefft was 
the man to sustain the reputation of the 
Society. I had long known the wide rep- 
utation of Mr. Tefft, as a collector of au- 
tograph letters; and as he possesses an 
extraordinary quantity of the correspon- 
dence of the heroes of the Revolution, I 
had expected, that he would have satis- 
fied your inquiry by some original letter 
of General Greene, or Wayne. 

The fact, however, not being contained 
in his original letters, Mr. Tefft has re- 
produced evidence, from the official print- 
ed correspondence of General Greene with 
the Congress at Philadelphia, and he 
made his extract from “‘Scot’s Magazine” 
a at the period in question, at Edin- 

urg. 

This is, unquestionably, good evidence, 
for such official papers could not have 
been invented or forged. But the fact, 
that the Historical Society has been com- 
pelled to resort to a Scotch Magazine, to 
prove an event of American history, sug- 

ests the curious circumstance, that there 
is no American collection of historical pa- 
pers, to quote as authority in this case. 

I should be obliged to you, or Mr. Tefft, 
for information on this subject. Has Con- 
gress never published the military cor- 
respondence of the Revolution? Does 
Force’s collection of State papers omit 
military and naval correspondence? Con- 
gress has published many folio volumes , 
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ealled “Archives” which pertain to for- 
eign relations, military rat naval affairs, 
and land claims. But they do not em- 
brace, I think, revolutionary correspon- 
dence. If Congress has not made such 
a publication, it is certainly a great neg- 
lect of national interests. 

I have known the claims of revolution- 
ary soldiers to depend upon the establish- 
ment of just such facts as the one in 
question, and valuable inheritances might 
equally be governed by them. It is grat- 
ifying to know, that the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society is a valuable depository of the 
books ie manuscripts, which illustrate 
the annals and res geste of this State. I 
have always regarded with pride the 
consideration which the Legislature has 
given to the Society, and the materials 
which it may furnish for future legisla- 
tion will yet be fully appreciated. It 
will be well if a successor to Mr. Tefft, 
should be found. se gat 





The approaching National Anniversary 
will be celebrated with great spirit at 
Lexington in this State, where His Excel- 
lency Gov. Wise is to deliver an Oration, 
and Hubard’s bronze cast of Houdon’s 
Washington is to be inaugurated within 
the walls of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. Mr. Hubard has achieved a noble 
triumph over all the difficulties attending 
the execution of his work, and has pro- 
duced a perfect fac simile of Houdon’s 
wonderful statue, in a bronze of great 
brilliancy. We consider the whole coun- 
try indebted to him for having thus pre- 
served so invaluable a work of art against 
utter loss, and we trust he will be abun- 
dantly rewarded for his indefatigable la- 
bours. Every State of the Union should 
have a copy of this statue to adorn its 
capital, and we cannot doubt that orders 
will come in upon the artist thickly, as 
soon as his first success has been publicly 
acknowledged. 





A correspondent sends us a long list of 
errata, in some sketches of his recently 
published in the Messenger, and complains 
bitterly of the mutilation he has received 
at the hands of the devil, Another, the 
accomplished author of ‘Some Thoughts 
on Social Philosophy” in the April num- 
ber, desires us to repair the omission of 
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quotation marks in the last paragraph of 
his article, lest he may be unjustly sus- 
pected of drawing without acknowledg- 
ment upon Bolingbroke. We ery peccavi 
in the matter of the blunders, but invoke 
a clearer manuscript, and refer our friends 
for sympathy to Mr. John Esten Cooke, 
the popular author of the Virginia Come- 
dians, who being about to appear in a 
new novel, “‘ The Last of the Foresters,” 
has had the pleasure of seeing the forth- 
coming volume announced, in a Califor- 
nia paper, as 
Tue Lasn or THE TEAMSTERS. 


This, however, is not so bad as what 
befel the former work, which, having been 
entitled ‘‘ The Virginia Comedians, or Old 
Days in the Old Dominion, by a Lawyer 
of Richmond,” was heralded as 

Tue Vircinta ComEDIAN, 
or 
Oxtv Docs 1n THE OLp Dominion ; 
By 
A Sawyer or Ricumonp. 





The Courrier des Etats Unis occasional- 
ly indulges in some very humorous whim- 
sicalitiesyas the following droll anecdote, 
translated from that journal, will show— 


Madame L—, a famous beauty, was in 
the habit of whitewashing herself, so to 
speak, from the soles of her feet to the 
roots of her hair. 

One day she was alarmed to discover 
that certain little pimples, like a cluster 
of small volcanoes, were becoming visible 
through the coating of white powder, and 
threatened to cover her arms with patho- 
logical arabesques. 

Under the advice of her physician she 
ordered a medicated bath, and, with the 
irresolution of a lady of delicate nerves, 
plunged therein her fine person. That 
divine plaster-cast had no sooner disap- 
peared beneath the sulphurous waters 
than suddenly, from head to foot, the 
perfect whiteness of milk gave place to 
the ebony blackness of an Ethiop. 

The physician, who was immediately 
summoned, laughed heartily. 

“Madame,” said he, “you are not 
ill; you are a chemical product. You 
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are no longer a woman; you are a sul- 
phuret. It is not now a question of medi- 
cal treatment, but of simple chemical re- 
action. I must analyze you. 

“T shall immerse you in a bath of sul- 
phuric acid diluted in water. The acid 
will have the honour of combining with 
you—it will take up the sulphur and the 
metal and produce a sulphate, and the 
precipitate will be a very handsome wo- 
man,” 

The moral of this fable lies on the sur- 
face. Ladies who get their complexion 
from the chemist’s, should take care how 
they employ a powder with a metallic 
base. 





A correspondent of the Criterion, in a 
recent number of that weekly publication, 
gives credit to a charge of plagiarism 
against Wolfe, brought by the critics, 
who assert that his noble poem on the 
Burial of Sir John Moore was nothing 
more than a translation from the French. 
The writer recollects to have seen some- 
where the French poem published by the 
side of the English in parallel columns, 
and the resemblance between the two 
was so close as to leave no doubt about 
the truth of the charge, if the pri- 
ority of the French poem was fully es- 
tablished—a very important if, truly! 
We can not lightly set aside the fame, and 
strip the bays from the brow, of the poet 
upon such evidence as this—the more es- 
pecially as the writer tells us that to sub- 
stantiate the fact of the plagiarism it was 
stated that “‘ Wolfe had written nothing 
else of note.” And did not the writer 
know better? The Criterion ccrtainly 
must have been famillar with those 
touching stanzas of Wolfe on the death of 
his wife, which are equally remarkable for 
their melody and their pathos. The 
temptation to quote them is too strong to 
be resisted. 


If I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be: 

It never through my mind had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last 

And thou should’st smile no more! 
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And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er lefi’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou would’st stay e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 

I still might press thy silent heart, | 
And where thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own! 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! 


I do not think where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore! 


Meister Karl, well known for hie 
“Sketch Book” and for his capital trans- 
lations from the poetry of Henry Heine, 
makes up the department of fun in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. <A late 
number of that journal contains the fol- 
lowing absurd burlesque of Verdi’s last 
opera, which will be highly enjoyed by 
those who have witnessed the performance 
of that musical drama. Opera plots are 
generally ridiculous enough, but T'’rova- 
tore is immense nonsense, according to 
Karl's minstrelsy. 


IL TROVATORE, 


There was an old woman who somewhere did 


dwell, 
Who was burnt for a witch as the opera doth 


tell, 
A daughter she had too, a gipsey so bold, 
Who went to a house where an infant she 
stoled. 


[Chorius in the Italian language relative to 
the way she hooked it.]} 
Singing tooral, toledo and in dormero : 
Allegro andanty and sempre ame. 
O giorno dorrore! mia madre you know, 
With fata crudele funeste & Co. 
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Now after they’d burnt up the old gipsey mother, 

The daughter came by with her own child and 
tother, 

When she saw her marm burning, it woke up 
her ire, 

And she slung the stole baby smack into the fire. 

{Sizzling chorius deskriptive of the burn- 

ing.] 
Singing tooral, toledo and in dormero, &c. 


Now when the poor baby was all of a bake, 
She found out she’d burnt up her own by mis- 

take : 
And as she felt bad at the deed she had done, 
She brought up the other aad called him her 

son. 

{Chorius in the barrow-tone style,] 
Singing tooral, toledo, &c. 


Now when the young man got to years of dis- 
cretion, 
He tuck up with music all for a profession. 
Likewise a young woman for sweetheart he got, 
And all her affections upon him she sot. 
[Basso-reliefo chorius in which I set forth 
the young women’s sentiments as ex- 


pressed in a furrin language.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c., &c. 


There’s a chap now, a Count who comes into 
the song, 
Who likewise loved this lady uncommonly 
strong. 
And meeting Manrico—her lover—one night, 
They pulled out their weapons intending to 
fight, 
[Spirited chorius expressing a norful com- 
bat which come very nigh coming off ] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. 


The nie discovers Manrico, a gipsey, 

With fellows who drink a great deal and get 
tipsy, 

And who hammer on anvils like jolly good fel- 
lows 

While their wives mind the fire and their sons 
blow the bellows. 


[Hardware chorious 4 la horse-shoe.] 
Singing tooral, toledo, &c. 
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But alas! after all this fine singing and fighting 
Which gave the occasion for all this fine wri- 
ting ; 
The Count got Manrico locked up in the jug, 
And held him as tight as a bug in rug. 
[Doleful chorius, sparging the lagrime.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. 


Then the lady came veeping and vailing 
around, 
Where Manrico 
ground, 
With the old gipsey woman while ballaids he 
sung, 
Resolved to die game though he’d got to be 
hung, 
[Game chorius with the back up and straps 
buckled down.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c. 


was lying all on the cold 


The Count came along—says the lady says she, 
“If you'll let my love go why then you may 
take me!” 
So the Count he consented to open the door, 
And wipe off the chalks ‘gainst the bold trova- 
tore. 
[Trovatore—a cove vot sings. Frinstance, 
I'm a trovytore, as you hear by the fol- 
low ing.-]} 
Tooral, toledo, &c., &c. 


But the lady she thought “I will ne’e: be his 
wile, 
AndI’ll swindle the Count if it costs me my life,”’ 
So ven he come in, there she lay en her side ; 
And they found sure enough ’twas by pison 
she died, 
[Chorius expressive of pison.] 
Tooral, toledo, &c , &c. 


Then the folks made a fire ’cause the Count was 
so sore. 

And in it they burnt up the gay trovatore ; 

Then the gipsey says she, “Count—I was’nt his 
mother, 

And I’m sorry to say that you’ve burned up 
your brother.” 


[Chorius expressing a grand family fry.] 
Singing tooral, toledo, &c., &c. 












Tue Sparrowcrass Papers; or, Living 
in the Country. By Frevericx S. Coz- 
zENS. New York: Derby & Jackson, 
119 Nassau Street. 1856. [From G. 
M. West, under the Exchange Hotel. 


Mr. Cozzens is a public benefactor. 
Nobody has afforded his fellow-citizens as 
much innocent merriment for years as can 


be obtained from this diverting, genial, | 


quaint, tender and philosophical record of 
“ Life in the Country.” hoever reads 
it, will desire to know the author, if for no 
other purpose than to return thanks for 
the gratification afforded by these familiar 
annals. For the benefit of such of our 
readers as may not have seen any of the 
sketches of Mr. Sparrowgrass, we make a 
quotation, which has already been trans- 
ferred to the newspapers ;—no matter, it 
is so droll that one may read it over twen- 
ty times and not exhaust his laughter. 

arley has illustrated the passage quite 
explosively. Sparrowgrass lies extended 
on the kitchen floor momentarily expect- 
ing to be shot—but here is the story, let 
us not anticipate it. 


“We have put a dumb waiter in our 
house. A dumb waiter is a good thing to 
have in the country, on account of its con- 
venience. If you have company, every- 
thing can be sent up from the kitchen 
without any trouble, and, if the baby 
gets to be unbearable, on account of his 
teeth, you can dismiss the complainant 
by stuffing him in one of the shelves, 
and letting him down upon the help. To 
provide for contingencies, we had all our 
floors deafened. In consequence, you 
cannot hear anything that is going on in 
the story below; and, when you are in an 
upper room of the house, there might be 
a democratic ratification meeting in the 
cellar, and you would not know it, There- 
fore, if any one should break into the 
basement, it would not disturb us; but 
to please Mrs. Sparrowgrass, I put 
stout iron bars in all the lower windows. 
Besides, Mrs. Sparrowgrass had bought 
a rattle when she was in Philadelphia ; 
such a rattle as watchmen carry there. 
This is to alarm our neighbour, who, upon 
the signal, is to come to the rescue with 
his revolver. He is a rash man, prone to 
pull trigger first, and make inquiries af- 
terwards. 

“One evening, Mrs. S. had retired, and 
I was busy writing, when it struck me a 
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co of ice-water would be palatable. So 
took the candle and a pitcher, and went 
down tothe pump. Our pump is in the 
kitchen. A country pump, in the kitch- 
en, is more convenient; but a well with 
buckets is certainly most picturesque. 
Unfortunately, our well water has not 
been sweet since it was cleaned out. First 
I had to open a bolted door that lets you 
into the basement-hall, and then I went 
to the kitchen-door, which proved to be 
locked. Then I remembered that our 
girl always carried the key to bed with 
her, and slept with it under her pillow. 
Then I retraced my steps; bolted the 
basement-door, and went up in the dining- 
room. As is always the case, I found, 
when I could not get any water, I was 
thirstier than I supposed 1 was. Then I 
thought I would wake our girl up. Then 
I concluded not to doit. ThenI thought 
of the well, but I gave that up on account 
of its flavour. Then I opened the closet 
doors, there was no water there; and then 
I thought of the dumb waiter! The nov- 
elty of the idea made me smile; I took 
out two of the movable shelves, stood the 
pitcher on the bottom of the dumb wai- 
ter, got in myself with the same lamp; 
let myself down, until I supposed I was 
within a foot of the floor below, and then 
let go! 

“We came down so suddenly, that I 
was shot out of the apparatus as if it 
had been a catapult; it Gabe the pitcher, 
extinguished the lamp, and landed me in 
the middle of the kitchen at midnight, 
with no fire, and the air not much above 
the zero point. The truth is, I had mis- 
calculated the distance of the descent— 
instead of falling one foot, I had fallen 
five. My first impulse was, to ascend by 
the way I come down, but I found that 
impracticable. Then I tried the kitchen 
door, it was locked; | tried to force it 
open; it was made of two-inch stuff, and 
held its own, Then I hoisted a window, 
and there were the rigid iron bars. If I 
ever felt angry at anybody it was at my- 
self, for putting up those bars to please 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass. I put them up, not 
to keep people in, but to keep people out. 

“T laid my cheek against the ice-cold 
barriers and looked out atthe sky; nota 
star was visible; it was as ink over head. 
Then I thought of Baron Trenck, and the 
prisoner of Chillon. Then I made a 
noise! I shouted until I was hoarse, and 
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ruined our preserving-kettle with the po- 
ker. That brought our dogs out in full 
bark, and between us we made night hi- 
deous. Then I thought I heard a voice, 
and listened—it was Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
calling to me from the top of the stair- 
case. I tried to make her hear me, but 
the infernal dogs united with howl, and 
growl, and bark, so as to drown my voice, 
which is naturally plaintive and tender. 
Besides, there were two bolted doors and 
double deafened floors between us; how 
could she recognize my voice, even if she 
did hear it? Mrs, Sparrowgrass called 
once or twice, and then got frightened ; 
the next thing I heard was a sound as if 
the roof had fallen in, by which I under- 
stood that Mrs. cai rass was spring- 
ing the rattle! ‘That called out our neigh- 
bour, already wide awake; he came to 
the rescue with a bull-terrier, a New- 
foundland pup, a lantern, and a revolver. 
The moment he saw me at the window, 
he shot at me, but fortunately just miss- 
ed me. I threw myself under the kitch- 
en table and ventured to expostulate with 
him, but he would not listen to reason. 
In the excitement I had forgotten his 
name, and that made matters worse. It 
was not until he had roused everybod 
around, broken in the basement door wit 
an axe, gotten into the kitchen with his 
cursed savage dogs and shooting-iron, 
and seized me by the collar, that he recog- 
nised me—and then, he wanted me to ex- 
plain it! But what kind of an explana- 
tion could I make to him? I told him he 
would have to wait until my mind was 
composed, and then I would let him un- 
derstand the whole matter fully. But he 
never would have had the particulars from 
me, for Ido not approve of neighbours 
that shoot at you, break in your door, and 
treat you, in your own house, as if you 
were a jail-bird. He knows all about it, 
however, somebody has told him—some- 
body tells everybody everything in our vil- 
lage.” 


Stories as pleasant as this are not told 
every day, but we must not allow it to be 
supposed, from our having quoted only a 
bit of fun, that the humour of this vol- 
ume constitutes its chief attraction. It 
overflows with humanity and a love of na- 
ture and shows on every page that its au- 
thor is a man of refined feelings, reflec- 
tion, and scholarship. 


Berenice; A Novel. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1856. [From James 
Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


The most successful novels of the pres- 
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ent day have been those in which the tri- 
als and sorrows, the love and desponden- 
cy, the reverses and triumphs of this life, 
as they are experienced by women, are 
thrown in an autobiographic form before 
a sympathising world, Charlotte Bronté 
initiated the new mode in fiction, in those 
wonderful narratives wherein she exposed 
to view the inward workings of a restless 
and fiery nature, and made every one of 
her numerous readers a confidant in the 
distresses, the aspirations, the tenderness 
of her heart-history. Since Miss Bronté, 
many other writers have essayed the same 
psychological style of fictitious composi- 
tion and the authoress of ‘“ Berenice” is 
one of them. 

“ Berenice” exhibits very considerable 
power and originality, but the story of the 
wrongs and sufferings of the heroine be- 
comes sometimes painfully vivid, and the 
exposure it makes of the human heart a 
proaches the horrors of vivisection. We 
would rather not see those bleeding fibres, 
nor watch the systole and diastole so 
closely. The plot is open to serious ob- 
jection dramatically and morally—an 
early love with a delightful young gentle- 
man with the killing name of St. Cyr, 
who saves Berenice from slipping into the 
water under Niagara Falls—her subse- 
quent marriage with “a third party”— 
quarrels with the same who behaves 
abominably—unfortunate meeting with 
former lover who thereafter goes to Eu- 
rope—then a legal separation from per- 
fidious husband, followed by probable loss 
of sweet St. Cyr at sea when returning 
to marry Berenice, and, last of all, a pil- 
grimage performed by that young lady 
to the recent home of her adored in sunn 
Italy—such is the outline of the sad jeaiual 
Episodes there are, and terrible ones, too, 
look you, such as that of the young lady 
who tried to kill herself by lightning but 
was not struck, (a new idea for the French, 
who have exhausted the varieties of self- 
murder long ago,) and the successful, but 
more prosaic suicide of the poor girl, who, 
disappointed in love, gave a wedding féte 
to a newly married friend, and had so lit- 
tle consideration for her guests as to drink 
the fatal poison while they were in the 
very midst of the salad and the Sillery. 
Such incidents belong rather to the Litte- 
rature Extravagante than to legitimate 
English fiction, the more especially as, in 


- case of Mona Cresson, the suicide is pal- 


liated in the pleasantest and most charita- 
ble way. The whole effect of the story 
is bad in enlisting our sympathies for a 
woman who loves one man while married 
to anther, and this is all the more to be 
regretted because the book is so readable. 
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Oration AND Porm. Delivered before the 
Convention of the Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
in’ the City of Washington. January 
3d, 1856. (Published by Order of the 
the Fraternity.) Richmond: Macfar- 
lane & Fergusson, Publishers, Law 
Building, 1856. 


The Oration, embodied in this beauti- 
ful pamphlet, from the pen of Beverley 
R. Wellford, Jr., Esq., is marked by ear- 
nestness of thought and originality of 
conception. The philosophy of govern- 
ment is the theme treated by the orator, 
and his ideas are set forth in clear and, 
at times, eloquent language. The poem 
has already been laid before the readers 
of the Messenger, “with all its imper- 
fections on its head,” so that we need not 
say anything about it. Indeed, under 
any circumstances, it would be improper 
for us to do so, considering that the Editor 
of the Messenger was somewhat connected 
with it. 


Lire or Naporzon III., Emperor of the 
French. By Epwarp Rorn. Boston: 
Published by Patrick Donahoe. ° 1856. 
[From John O’Neill, Broad Street. 


The author of this memoir is a warm 
admirer of the present Emperor of the 
Freneh, and his work is an elaborate 
attempt to justify the whole course of 
that remarkable man in attaining to the 
throne of the Bourbons. The view he 
has taken of Louis Napoleon’s character 
is not that, we think, which will be adop- 
ted by posterity, but Mr. Roth is evident- 
ly sincere in his convictions, and he has 
certainly presented the incidents connect- 
ted with the rise of the Emperor to the 
exalted position he occupies before the 
world, with much vividness and order. 


History or Evrore from the Fall of Na- 
poteon in MDCCCXV. to the Accession 
of Louis Napotton in MDCCCLIL. 
By Sir Arcurpatp Attson, Bart. First 
Two Volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1855. 


The duration of time, over which the 
narrative of these volumes extends, is fif- 
teen years. The author divides the whole 
era embraced in this supplementary His- 
tory into five periods, of which two are 
here passed in review, bringiug down the 
work to the overthrow of Charles X. in 
1830. Mr. Alison is a historian of the 
stately school, and generalizes in so mas- 
terly and brilliant a way that it is pleas- 
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ant to read him, though we cannot always 
admit his fairness or agree in his opin- 
ions. As he approaches nearer and near- 
er to our own day, and loses the proper 
perspective for regarding past events, es- 
pecially as he enters into the examination 
of questions upon which the judgment of 
contemporaries is still divided, he becomes 
more and more doubtful as authority; but 
it cannot be denied that he has produced 
a work giving evidence of thought, abili- 
ty and research. The most carefully 
written chapters in the volumes before us 
seem to us those which are devoted to the 
consideration of modern literature, Eng- 
lish and French. From these we should 
like to quote, but our limits forbid. The 
work is well printed in double columns, 
uniformly with the four volumes of the 
former History by the same author, which 
the Harpers laid before the American 
reader. 





A Treatise on Enoiisn Puncrvarion ; 
&e., &e., &e. By Jonn Witson. Se- 
venth Edition. Boston: Crosby, Ni- 
chols & Co., 1856. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


We feel under personal obligations to 
Mr. Wilson for what we have learned 
from this modest little volume, and every 
Editor, Author, printer and corrector of 

roof-sheets in the land ought to study it. 

here are few things about which so little 
is known as Punctuation, and we have 
seen many vigorous and accurate writers, 
whose manuscript, if printed with their 
own punctuation marks, would be scarce- 
ly intelligible. Hitherto, every literary 
man, who had not struck out a system of his 
own, has left the work of pointing to the 
compositor; and although this is, perhaps, 
the safest plan, where one admits his ig- 
norance of the subject, it does not invaria- 
bly secure the desired accuracy. Mr. 
Wilson has reduced the whole matter to 
simple and philosophical rules, and by 
following these one cannot go wrong. 





Skxetcnes aNnD ApventuRES in Madeira, 
Portugal and the Andalusias of Spain. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Daniel Webster and 
his Contemporaries.” New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1856. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 


Little remained to be said about Spain, 
we had thought, after the charming vol- 
umes of Borrow, Ford and Wallis, but 
the author of these “Sketches and Ad- 
ventures” discourses most agreeable of 
that sunny land, mingling in his graceful 
narrative an equal amount of information 
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and amusement. He rambles over the 
vine-clad slopes of Madeira, and in the 
beautiful valove of Portugal, and along 
the bright streams of Andalusia, always 
companionable and in the best humour. 
He has succeeded in imparting to his de- 
scriptions much of the warmth and color- 
ing of the landscapes he saw, and few 
books of travel recently published are 
more delightful. 





Sxercues or Virainta; Historical and 
Biographical. BY Rev. Wa. H. Foote, 
D. D. Second Series. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. 


The first volume of these pleasant and 
valuable “ Sketches” met with the most 
favorable reception at the hands of the 
public, and it was with great satisfaction 
that we received an additional one. Mr. 
Foote has rendered a large service to the 
history of the State, and so far as the 
Presbyterian Church is concerned, noth- 
ing remains to be desired in the preserva- 
tion of its annals. They are embodied 
in the agreeable pages of this work with 
sufficient clearness and order of arrange- 
ment. Much satisfactory information is 
incidentally given of the older families 
of the State, so that the biographical por- 
tion is not inferior in interest or value to 
the historical narrative. 





Tue American Atmanac and Reposi 
of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1856. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This compendium of facts is too well- 
known to require any commendation at 
our hands. An entire set of the work 
from the beginning fills one the most 
useful shelves in the library, and it is 
only by procuring the volumes as they 
appear, that one can be sure of keeping 
up any continuous series, since the back 
volumes cannot be always obtained. The 
governmental records it contains, to- 
gether with the summary of events for 
the year, the information given of our col- 
leges, and the necrology of the United 
States, impart to the American Almanac 
@ permanent interest and value such as 
in England belongs to the Annual Regis- 
ter. It is history as well as statistics. 


Tue Prazza Tates. By Herman Mei- 
vite, Author of “Typee,” ‘‘Omoo,” 
&c., &. New York: Dix & Edwards, 
321 Broadway, 1856. [From J. W. 
Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


For some time the literary world has 
lost of sight Herman Melville, whose last 
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appearance as an author, in “‘ Pierre or the 
Ambiguities,” was rather an unfortunate 
one, but he “turns up” once more in 
“The Piazza Tales” with much of his 
former freshness and vivacity. Of the 
series of papers here collected, the prefer- 
ence must be given to the ‘‘E/ncantadas, or 
the Enchanted Islands” in which he con- 
ducts us again into that “wild, weird 
clime, out of space, out of time,” which is 
the scene of his earliest and most popular 
writings. ‘The Lightning Rod Man” is 
a very flat recital which we should never 
have suspected Melville of producing, 
had it not been put forth under the sanc- 
tion of his name. 





The ever-busy press of Ticknor and 
Fields has recently given us some pub- 
lications of remarkable merit. In the 
department of poetry we have, in their 
beautiful typography, “The Angel in 
the House” a rhymed story of a court- 
—_ by Coventry Patmore, a rising poet 
of England, and the collected poems of 
Kingsley, author of “Alton Locke.” Mr, 
Patmore has much sensibility to nature 
in her various forms of beauty, and has 
looked deeply into the human heart, but 
he seems to court the obscure, and some- 
times wins it so successfully, that we find 
a difficulty in comprehending him. Kings- 
ley falls into the same fault occasionally, 
but his obscurity is like that made by 
clouds sailing between us and the moon, 
and disappears with the silvery beam of 
the thought bursting through. A poet, 
by reason of great intensity of feeling and 
singular richness of imagination, however, 
he more frequently pours the warm radi- 
ance of the midsummer sun upon his 
scenes, or flashes like the lightning in an 
angry sky. The longest poem,of the col- 
lection is in dramatic form and is called 
“The Saints’ Tragedy.” It is founded 
upon the legend of Elizabeth of Hungary 
and is an attempt to show the influence 
of ascetic ideas of religion upon an im- 

ressible and ambitious nature. Unequal 
In execution, it abounds in passages of 
noble verse, and breathes throughout a 
spirit of generous sympathy with the sor- 
rows of our race. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have also 
just brought out a new edition of Mo- 
naldi, a Tale, by the late Washington 
Allston, and have in press the Poems of 
Owen Meredith reprinted from the first 
London Edition. Among their other en- 
terprises in futuro is a new and hand- 
some series of the Waverley Novels. We 
shall rejoice to put so beautiful a copy of 
Sir Walter Scott upon our shelves. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ES DITHA ALLEN, 


OR SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA. By Lavrence Nevyinte—Price $1. 


“This is a new novel from the pen of a Virginian whose nom de plume is Law- 
rence Neville, The story is an interesting one and the characters are presented as 
illustrative of Virginia life. The plan of the writer is most successful, and with 
some qualification it may be pronounced one of the very best novels of the day.” 

Richmond Dispatch. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 1776. 


A Discourse delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Williamsburg. By Hugh Blair Grigsby. 

This is not only a history of the Convention of 1776, but the most detailed and con- 
nected account in print, of the lives and characters of the men who composed it, in- 
cluding Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Blair, Henry Tazewell, Patrick Henry Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, Wm. 
Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, George Mason and others. 
One handsome volume, 8vo. of over 200 pages.—$1 50. Published by 

J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 
a> Books sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 

January 1856. 





JOHN O'NEILL, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Broad Street, Near Ninth, 


DEALER IN | 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Wouid respectfully suggest.to his friends and the public who desire to receive 
their papers regularly for the year 1856, that now is the time to hand in their names. 
Any paper published in this Country, will be supplied to Subscribers at Publishers’ 
prices, and delivered in any part of the City without extra charge. European papers 
at the usual prices. 

_ Mr. O’Neill has opened in connection with his Bookstore, a Circulating Library. 
You can have any book, and as many as you desire to read, for twenty-five Cents per 


month. 
NEXT DOOR TO BROAD STREET HOTEL. 





SPLERDID PIANO FORTES. 
Ey d. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


VU Yebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


J. A. BELVIN, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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* This Story is reprinted from an old volume of the Messenger at the request of several charm- 
ng lady readers, whom the Editor could not possibly disoblige. 








their advertisements. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


For the convenience of the public, we shall publish an advertisement sheet with 
each number of this work, where advertisers will find it to their interest to insert 


hundred circulars distributed. 


TERMS.—A qv: arter of a page, one insertion, - $ 1 50 
A quarter of a page, one year, - - 12 00 
Hlaif page, one insertion, . - - 2 50 
Half page, one year, - - - - 20 00 
One page, one insertion, - - - 4 00 
Une page, one year, - - 35 00 


Every issue of an advertisement, will be equal to. twenty-five 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—-Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c., 

Agents and Dealers in the Country supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856. 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 


Cary between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 
P. RAHM, PRorrieror, 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, Tenders, Rail-Road 

Cars, and all Wrought and Cast Iron Works for Rail-Roads, 
Stationary Engines from 10 to 100 horse power. Portable Engines 

of the most approved plan, for getting lumber, from 18 to 40 horse 

eee power, With improved Circular Saw Mills, of two kinds; Irons for Ver- 

tical Saw Mills; Grist Mill Machinery; Wrought Iron Work of all kinds; Tobacco 

Factory Fixtures of every description, and Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 
Richmond, January, 1856. 
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GOOD MEDICINES. 


IT is estimated that AvEr’s Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills 
have done more to promote the public health, than any other one 
cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral nas by its 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion of deaths from con- 
sumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good as the Pec- 
toral and will cure more complaints. 





Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak, but when it has taken 
a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Dyspepsia, Internal Pains, Billious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout and many 
less dangerous, but still threatening ailments, such as vimples on the face, Worms, 
Nervous Irratibility, Loss of appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints for which a Purgative 
Remedy is required, 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated by your own neighbors and 
your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will never be without them, 
* Price 25 cents per Box—Five Boxes for $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.,—and sold by every Druggist in the 
United States. PURCELL, LADD & CO., General Agents for Va. 

January, 1856. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


GREAT SOUTHERN WEEKLY! 
SPECTATOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AUG. F. HARVEY, Editor and Proprietor. 


HE Second Volume of the Spectator will be commenced on the 8th of December, 1855, with 
fan enlarged corps of original contributors, embracing some of the best and most popular tal- 
ent in America. 

The general character and objects of the paper will remain the same us heretofore, to wit: the 
furnishing a weekly dish of belles lettres, scientific and miscellaneous intelligence; summaries of 
financial, Congressional and Government Departmental news, notices of new books, inventions and 
discoveries in art and sciences, moral and useful essays, articles on agriculture, business and domes- 
tic economy, &c., &c-, making the paper a welcome visitor to every family circle, and particularly 
acceptable to Southern readers generally. 

Tie Spectator is printed on a double royal sheet of good paper, with new type and in the quarto 
form, making it convenient for binding and preservation. It is published every Saturday, and fur- 
nished to subscribers by mail at the following rates—payable in advance. 


One copy one yea), - thins, Sere $2 00 | Ten copies one year, - - $15 00 


Bank notes of the denomination of $5 or upward and current in any part of the United States 
received in payment. Small sums must be remitted in gold dollars, or postage stamps. 











PUBLICATION FUND 
OF THE 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


FOR THE PUBLICATION AND aoe OF WORKS ON AMERICAN 
ST : 


PAYMENT of twenty dollars to this Fund, obtains the right to receive during the life of an 
A individual, or for twenty years for a public library, one copy of each work issued subsequent 
to the date of subscription. 

An exception is made with regard to the first volume, Braddock’s Expedition, which, until March 
1856, will be sent to new subecribers. 

The Fund is held by Trustees appointed by the Society, and now amounts to nine thousand 
dollars ; comprising subscriptions from many parts of the United States. 

Subscriptions, which are open to every one, may be sent by mail in check or draft drawn to order 
of the Treasurer or of either of the Trustees, and addressed to either of them, or to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

GEORGE W. NORRIS, 
JOHN JORDAN, Jr. Trustees 


CHARLES M. MORRIS, 
HARRY CUNRAD, 


Treasurer of the Society. 





HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
% cLOTHING EmPoRium, # 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER I4TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKI-IN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


a 
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A. MORRIS, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


ae nearly ready a new and improved edition of the rare and valuable Historical 
Org: 

Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the Uuited States. By Major 
General HENRY LEE, Commander of the Partisan Legion during the American 
War of the Revolution; With a Biographical Sketch of the Author; and a preface 
by Bensamin J. Lossinc. Third edition corrected ; With a complete index and table 
of cases. Edited by S. Apams Lez, Esq. 


















Extract from the Preface. 


“ Tt is one of the most valuable and reliable of all the contributions that have been 
made to our revolutionary history. 

“It is the story of an actor in the scenes described ; looking back from a period a 
quarter of a century after they had transpired. Then his partisan feelings had all 
subsided ; the hot blood of his youth had become cooled, and he was better fitted to 
write dispassionately than if he had taken up the pen when he laid down his sword; 
and that is the chronicle contained in the following pages. It has ever been regarded 
as a faithful record, which even bitter political and personal animosity or jealousy 
have not ventured to malign. 

“The work has long been out of print and is sought for with avidity by students of 
our past history and antiquarian collectors. In obedience to the demands of a public 
want this new edition of the Memoirs, with a Biographical Sketch of General Lee 
and his funeral oration on the death of Washington have been prepared.” 


4-422» 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE. VOL. IT. 


THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rostnson, of Richmond, Virginia. Votume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricur or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the proceeding. This seconp vo.umE, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Riaut or Action: 

1, On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. 

4, By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

5. Against a wrong-doer. 

Votume 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 

























RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conway 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price Se. 


A. MORRIS, Publisher. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


FOR THE YEAR 1856. 
TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Second Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, the Proprietors rely solely on the encouraging letters 
and promises of the friends of the Messenger to aid them in extending its circulation, 
and they beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part 
to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all 
who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-One Years, the Messenger has endea- 
vored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional 
views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 
Navy, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 


though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
ean or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 
Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


December 3rp, 1855. 


ga Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Mesenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Acrnts.—Wm. F. Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 
Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents for us. 
*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 
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EDITH ALLEN, 


OR SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA. By Laurence Nevitte—Price $1. 


“This is a new novel from the pen of a Virginian whose nom de plume is Law- 
rence Neville, The story is an interesting one and the characters are presented as 
illustrative of Virginia life. The plan of the writer is most successful, and with 
some qualification it may be pronounced one of the very best novels of the day.” 

Richmond Dispatch. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 1776. 


A Discourse delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Williamsburg. By Hugh Blair Grigsby. 

This is not only a history of the Convention of 1776, but the most detailed and con- 
nected account in print, of the lives and characters of the men who composed it, in- 
cluding Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Blair, Henry Tazewell, Patrick Henry Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, Wm. 
Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, George Mason and others. 
One handsome volume, 8vo. of over 200 pages.—$1 50. Published by 

J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 
ges~ Books sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 

January 1856. 








JOHN O'NEILL, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Broad Street, Near Ninth, 


DEALER IN 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Wouid respectfully suggest to his friends and the public who desire to receive 
their papers regularly for the year 1856, that now is the time to hand in their names. 
Any paper published in this Country, will be supplied to Subscribers at Publishers’ 
prices, and delivered in any part of the City without extra charge. European papers 
at the usual prices. 

Mr. O’Neill has opened in connection with his Bookstore, a Circulating Library. 
You can have any book, and as many as you desire to read, for twenty-five Cents per 


month. 
NEXT DOOR TO BROAD STREET HOTEL. 





SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
ds A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


yo ebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Oo., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


J. A. BELVIN, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of Posen with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonishing 
details of cures made in all parts of the country, and in most cases where the skill 
of the best physicians had been tried in vain. Its power over Blood is truly remark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but is composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to pe infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. e have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon, John M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes —Ed. 8. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

- We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 7 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively. that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits—Richmond Republican. 


Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac. The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 


Neuralgia.—Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 
roprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 
Boanish Mixture. Since that time, he says he has seen it cure more'than a hundred 
cases of thé diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. : . 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. A few 
bottles entirely cured him. 

ree it Po Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 

oung lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach, Six 
ttles made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in. Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
& CO., and Druggists generally. Price—$1 per bottle—Six for $5. 
February 1—6m 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


For the convenience of the public, we shall publish an advertisement sheet with 
each number of this work, where advertisers will find it to their interest to insert 
their advertisements. Every issue of an advertisement, will be equal to twenty-five 
hundred circulars distributed. 











TERMS.—A quarter of a page, one insertion, - $ 1 50 
A quarter of a page, one year, - - 12 00 
Half page, one insertion, - - - 2 50 
Half page, one year, - - - - 20 00 


One page, one insertion, - - 4 00 
One page, one year, = - - + g - 35 00 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, Schoo] and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c, 

Agents and Dealers in the Country supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856. 
























GOOD MEDICINES. 


IT is estimated that Aver’s Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills 
have done more to promote the public health, than any other one 
cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bron- 
» chitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion of deaths from con- 

sumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good as the Pec- 
afc ae toral and will cure more complaints. 



















r Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak, but when it has taken 
a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Utcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Dyspepsia, Internal Pains, Billious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout and many 
less dangerous, but still threatening ailnfents, such as pimples on the face, Worms, 
Nervous Irratibility, Loss of appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints for which a Purgative 
Remedy is required, 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated by your own neighbors and 
your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will never be without them, 

Price 25 cents per Box—Five Boxes for $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.,—and sold by every Druggist in the 
United States. PURCELL, LADD & CO., General Agents for Va. 

January, 1856, 
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J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 
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UANGHENTAL IRON RAILING! ¢ 


NDAHS, BALCONIES. BORO 
i FRONTS and FENDERS. 
ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


bey” Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. @q 





WILLIAM S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOVES. 


an Orders from either town or country for 
Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c,, promptly attended to. 
January, 1856. 





HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
% cLOTHING EMPORIUM, # 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKTIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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A. MORRIS, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
‘RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


won nearly ready a new and improved edition of the rare and valuable Historical 
ork: 

Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States. By Major 
General HENRY LEE, Commander of the Partisan Legion during the American 
War of the Revolution; With a Biographical Sketch of the Author; and a preface 
7 B&Nson J,.Lossiyc.. Third edition corrected ; With a complete index and table 
of cases. “Edited by 8. Apaxs Ler, Esq. 


Extract from the Preface. 

“ It is one of the most valuable and reliable of all the contributions that have been 
made to our revolutionary history. 

“ It is the story of an actor in the scenes described ; looking back from a period a 
quarter of a century after they had transpired. Then his partisan feelings had all 
subsided ; the hot blood of his youth tad become cooled, and he was better fitted to 
writé dispassiondtely than if he had taken up the pen when he laid down his sword; 
and that is the chronicle contained in the following pages. It has ever been regarded 
as 4 faithful record, which even bitter political and personal animosity or jealousy 
have not venturéd to malign. 

“ The work has long been out of print and is sought for with avidity by students of 
our past history and antiquarian collectors. In obedience to the demands of a public 
want this new edition of the Memoirs, with a Biographical Sketch of General Lee 
and his funeral oration on the death of Washington have been prepared.” 





“ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, VOL. IL. 


THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rosinson, of Richmond, Virginia. Votvae 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricur or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or-the 
subject matter of the proceeding. This second voiume, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Rigat or Action : 

1. On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express ‘and implied. 

4, By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

5, Against a wrong-doer. 

VOLUMe 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50.cents will meet prompt attention. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in, England «and the United, States, by Conway 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 


A: MORRIS, Publisher. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN: LITERARY MESSENGER 


FOR THE YEAR 1856. 
TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Second Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, the Proprietors rely solely on the encouraging létters 
and promises of the friends of the Messenger to aid them in extending its circulation, 
and they beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part 
to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all 
who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-One Years, the Messenger has endea- 
vored to rafiect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional 
views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, im defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will beprompt to repel assaults’ upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapots of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 
Navy, and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 
though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR: 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ.., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reyiews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. = 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
Decemper Srp, 1855. ) 


saq@e Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Mesenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Acents.—Wm. F. Cook and Wm. F, Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

pag” Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
subscribers for us, for which they will be allowed 12} per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us. 

*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 
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BEDITEH ALLEN, 


OR SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA. By Laurence Nevitte—Price $1. 


“This is a new novel from the pen of a Virginian whose nom de plume is Law- 
rence Neville, The story is an interesting one and the characters are presented as 
illustrative of Virginia life. The plan of the writer is most successful, and with 
some qualifieation it may be pronounced one of the very best novels of the day.” 

Richmond Dispatch. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 1776. 


A Discourse delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Williamsburg. By Hugh Blair Grigsby. 

This is not only a history of the Convention of 1776, but the most detailed and con- 
nected account in print, of the lives and characters of the men who composed it, in- 
cluding Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Blair, Henry Tazewell, Patrick Henry Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, Wm. 
Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, Seamn Madison, George Mason and others. 
One handsome volume, 8vo. of over 200 pages.—$1 50. Published by 

J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 


kas Books sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 
January 1856. 


pn 





JOHN O’'N Esl iLsl., 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Broad Street, Near Ninth, 


DEALER IN 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Would respectfully suggest to his friends and the public who desire to receive 
their papers regularly for the year 1856, that now is the time to hand in their names. 
Any paper published in this Country, will be supplied to Subscribers at Publishers’ 
prices, and delivered in any part of the City without extra charge. European papers 
at the usual prices. 

Mr. O’Neill has opened in connection with his Bookstore, a Circulating Library. 
You can have any book, and as many as you desire to read, for twenty-five Cents per 


month. 
NEXT DOOR TO BROAD STREET HOTEL. 





SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


ebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on thé most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


Mr: B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


J. A. BELVIN, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, § yphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of denise with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonishing 
details of cures made in all parts of the country, and in most cases where the skill 
of the best physicians had been tried in vain. Its power over Blood is truly remark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but is composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any eB preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon, John M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 


We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease 65 ra Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes.—Ed. S. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 


We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman in our race a Btor cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively, that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits ——Richmond Republican. 

Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac. The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 

Neuralgia.—Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 

roprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 

panish Mixture. Since that time, he says he has seen it cure more than a hundred 
cases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. <A few 
bottles entirely cured him: 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 

oung lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach. Six 
bottles made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
& CO., and Penge generally. Price—$1 per bottle—Six for $5. 
February 1—Om 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


For the convenience of the public, we shall publish an advertisement sheet with 
each number of this work, where advertisers will find it to their interest to insert 
their advertisements. Every issue of an advertisement, will be equal to twenty-five 
hundred circulars distributed. 

TERMS.—A quarter of a page, one insertion, $ 1 50 
A quarter of a page, one year, 12 00 
Half page, one insertion, : 2 50 
Half page, one year, - . 20 00 
One page, one insertion, - 4 00 
One page, one year, - 35 00 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors. 





EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, dc. 

Agents and Dealers in the Country supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856, 





GOOD MEDICINES. 


IT is estimated that Aver’s Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills 
have done more to promote the public health, than any other one 
cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion of deaths from con- 
sumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good as the Pec- 
tonal and will cure more complaints. 


Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak, but when it has taken 
a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Dyspepsia, Internal Pains, Billious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout and many 
less dangerous, but still threatening ailments, such as pimples on the face, Worms, 
Nervous Irratibility, Loss of appetite, Irregulariti¢s, Dizziness in the head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints for which a Purgative 
Remedy is required, 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated by your own neighbors and 
your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will never be without them. 

Price 25 cents per Box—Five Boxes for $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.,—and sold by every Druggist in the 


United States. PURCELL, LADD & CO., General Agents for Va. 
January, 1856. 





J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORNAMENTAL TRON RAILING! 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
— ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


Bes* Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. %3q 
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No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOVES. 


Orders from either town or country for 
Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856. 








HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
% cLOTHING EMPORIUM, # 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 






RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 









| MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKIIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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HAS THE SOUTH NO LITERATURE! 


DERBY j& JACKSON (late J. C.| Derby 119 Nassan Street) NY Y., 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE HIDDEN PATH. 


BY MARION HARLAND, Author of “ALONE,” 
One’ Elegant 12mo. Price, $1 25. 
{From the New York Evening Post.} 

“The following notice of this work, which we find in the Richmond Enquirer, is 
doubtless from the generous pen of Mrs. Anna Cora Ritcuig, and contains a just 
tribute to the literary talents of the most successful female writer Virginia has yet 
produced. 

“Let this noble production (we use the adjective in its fullest sense) lie upon the 
table, enliven the Lonsth, be the household companion of every true-hearted Virgin- 
ian. Foster this gifted daughter of the South with the expanding sunshine of appre- 
ciation, the satbielian dews of praise—stimulate undeveloped genius, which has never 
yet “penned its: inspiration,” to walk in her steps, emulate her achievements, and 
share her honors—let Virginia produce a few more such writers, and the cry that the 
South has no literature ’of ‘its own is silenced forever! The Hippen Paru is a work 
that north or south, east or west, may point to with the finger of honest pride, and 
say, ‘Our daughter’ sends this message to the world—pours this ‘balm into the 


wounded hearts—traces for wavering, erring feet this ‘Hippen Partu,’ which leads to 
the great goal of eternal peace.” 





A TON Ei. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 
_ _~A NEW REVISED (19TH) EDITION... 
One Elegant 12mo., uniform with the “HIDDEN PATH,” 
PRICE $1 25. | 3 

The present publishers have the pleasure of presenting to the Trade and the public, 
their edition of oneof the most FASCINATING, INTERESTING, and POPULAR 
volumes that has been published for many years. Unaided Vy the usual efforts that 
are. made to extend the sale of books of far greater pretensions, it has, upon, the 
strength of its own intrinsic merits, reached the extraordinary number of Nineteen 
Editions in little more than a year—thus all things considered, outstripping all ¢om- 
peritors for the goal of popular favor, Rival'editions have been pub shad in Eng- 

and and on the Continent, and now, in thousands of families, the books’ of Marrow 
HARLAND are welcome visitors, : _ 

“We recognize points in it which deserve high praise for their high merits. True 
genius alone, for instance, could have conceived and executed the seene between Lacy 
and Ida. The whole episode of the marriage of the widower with the young and 
fashionable Helen, 4s eapitally given ; dnd its final catastrophe is as thrilling as it is 
simple and natural. ‘Charley’ is one of the best drawn people we have met with in 
print for many a day, Ida, herself—Carry, Josephine, nurse Rachel, Lynn Holmes, 
the artist, the Dana family—indeed, almost ce ody introduced, eyen to the merest 
sketch—are graphic and distinct. The book is full of nerve, and bears marks of that 
true genius for whose sake much is excusable. We can point to no recent female 
work as containing finer passages than ‘ Alone.’ ”’— Boston Post. 

“The whole tone of the book denotes the refinement and pure-mindedness 
of the young authoress. The pictures of Virginia country-life, with its amusements, 
exercises, and the habits and peculiarities of the people are faithfully and graphically 
sketched, and some of these sketches have all the freshness and softness of word-pic- 
tures by our best authors.”—Richmond Examiner. 

‘Alone’ is a book of great merit, and we recall portions which display a thorough 
knowledge of that art which enters so largely into the charac’ 1 of every tale-teller— 
we mean the art of the raconteur. We have seldom met with a work of this kind 
more gracefully puth forth. We commend it most cordially to the whole communi- 
ty.””’—Southern Literary Messenger. 
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A. MORRIS, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, Vot. IL. 


THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rosinson, of Richmond, Virginia. Vo.vme 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricur or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the —e This seconD voLumE, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Rieur or Action : 

1, On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. 

4, By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

5. Against a wrong-doer. 

Vo.iume 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conway 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time ofa transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 
A. MORRIS, Publisher. 


PHILIP RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL- 

ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 

Engines of any required power ; also, portable Engines, with a decided 

improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 

r,) on wheels, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&ec., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. | 


Masry persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PITANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste. 

the subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press,in their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iudifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
ama they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 

orth. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, aud the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 

(ce Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and Wo0l 


OODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 














» 
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EDITT ALLEN, 


OR SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA. By Laurence Nevitizs—Price $1. 


“This is a new novel from the pen of a Virginian whose nom de plume is Law- 
rence Neville, The story is an interesting one and the characters are presented as 
illustrative of Virginia life. The plan of the writer is most successful, and with 
some qualification it may be pronounced one of the very best novels of the day.” 

Richmond Dispatch. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 1776. 


A Discourse delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Williamsburg. By Hugh Blair Grigsby. 

This is not only a history of the Convention of 1776, but the most detailed and con- 
nected account in print, of the lives and characters of the men who composed it, in- 
cluding Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Blair, Henry Tazewell, Patrick Henry Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, Wm. 
Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, Poet Madison, George Mason and others. 
One handsome volume, 8vo. of over 200 pages.—$1 50. Published by 

J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 


Ba Books sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 
January 1856. 





SOHN O'NEILL, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Broad Street, Near Ninth, 


DEALER IN 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Would respectfully suggest to his friends and the public who desire to receive 
their papers regularly for the year 1856, that now is the time to hand in their names. 
Any paper published in this Country, will be supplied to Subscribers at Publishers’ 
prices, and delivered in any part of the City without extra charge, European papers 
at the usual prices, 

Mr. O’Neill has opened in connection with his Bookstore, a Circulating Library. 
You can have any book, and as many as you desire to read, for twenty-five Cents per 


month. 
NEXT DOOR TO BROAD STREET HOTEL. 





SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
aaah J. A, B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


ebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
~ CABINET FURNITURE. 


Mr: B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing te purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


J. A. BELVIN, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
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CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of disease with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonishing 
details of cures made in all parts of the country, and in most cases where the skill 
of the best physicians had been tried in vain. Tits power over Blood is truly remark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but 1s composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of. the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon. John M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 


We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes.—Ed. 8. S. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively, that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits.—Richmond Republican. 

Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac, The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 

Neuralgia.—Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 

roprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 
Roonish Mixture. Since that time, he says he has seen it cure more than a hundred 
cases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 
- Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. A few 
bottles entirely cured him: 

Sc; ofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 

oung lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach, Six 
Potties made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 


& CO., and — generally. Price—$1 per bottle—Six for $5. 
February 1—Om 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


For the convenience of the public, we shall publish an advertisement sheet with 
each number of this work, where advertisers will find it to their interest to insert 
their advertisements. Every issue of an advertisement, will be equal to twenty-five 
hundred circulars distributed. 


TERMS.—A quarter of a page, one insertion, - $ 1 50 
A re of a page, one year, - - 12 00 
Half page, one insertion, - - - 2 50 
Half page, one year, . - - - - 20 00 
One page, one insertion, - - - 4 00 
One page, one year, - ° - - 35 00 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North, The experiment 
has proveé successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, ah ge! and Stationery, Valentines, &c. 

Agents and Dealers in the Country supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856. 








GOOD MEDICINES. 


IT is estimated that Avrer’s Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills 
have done more to promote the public health, than any other one 
cause. ‘There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its 
thousand cures of Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bron- 
= chitis, &c., very much reduced the proportion of deaths from con- 
| sumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good as the Pec- 
afs wee >\ toral and will cure more complaints. : 





Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak, but when it has taken 
a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Serofula, Dropsy, Uieers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Dyspepsia, Internal Pains, Billious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout and many 
less dangerous, but still threatening ailments, such as pimples on the face, Worms, 
Nervous Irratibility, Loss of appetite, Irregularities, ntwies in the head, Colds, 
Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of complaints for which a Purgative 
Remedy is required, 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated by your own neighbors and 
your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will never be without them. 

Price 25 cents per Box—Five Boxes for $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass,,—and sold by every Druggist in the 
United States. PURCELL, LADD & CO., General Agents for Va. 
January, 1856. 





J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON RAILING! 


VERANDAHS, BALContEs, [HEE 


PI Pea a IN) 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


kay Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. =a 























WILLIAM S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOovV Es. 


Orders from either town or country for | 


Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 








HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


3 | NEW YORK 
% CLOTHING EMPORIUM, # 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER MTH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKI.IN STREET, RICHMOND,VA. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


| FOR THE YEAR 1856. 
TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Second Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY [ESSENGER, the Proprietors rely solely on the encouraging letters 
and promises of the friends of the Messenger to aid them in extending its circulation, 
and they beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part 
to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all 
who value sterling es merit. For Twenty-One Years, the Messenger has endea- 
vored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional 
views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 
PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, ér in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are 8 ge ir 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 


in their defence. 
The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 


Navy, and other National Subjects. 
With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 
though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 




















Nak PRC us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
December 3rp, 1855. 


sa Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Mesenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Acrnts.—Wnm. F, Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

Bes Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
na for us, for which they will be allowed 123 per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us. 

*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. MORRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, Vor. II. : 
THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND TILE UNITED 


STATES, by Conway Rosrnson, of Richmond, Virginia. Votume 2d, treating of the 
Subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricrir or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time 6f a transaction or procecding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the proceeding. This seconn votume, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Rient or Action : 

i, On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. 

4. By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

5. Against a wrong-doer, 

Vouvume 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conway 
toprnson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 
A. MORRIS, Publisher. 


PHILIP RAHM, — 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL- 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 


fArrit 1856. 











Engines of any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
Swi eewiencr,) 0 wheels, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&ée., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 

hee ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. ~— 

: ELEGAN wW PIANOS. 

(/ Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. Main 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instraments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by_ persons of patent! and taste. _ 

the subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press gin their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is éstablished, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iudifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 
North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. ; : 

{oe Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 
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_ the profession and the public.” — Rich 


' month, 


1856. } : ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE LAW JOURNAL. 


‘Shall the first attempt to establish a Legal Journal at the South be the last? J. 
. Ranpotpu, Bookseller, Richmond, has tty the iawyers of Virginia and the 
other Southern States an opportunity of deciding that question, and now is the time 





for all who feel an interest in the success of the work, to.subscribe. The first num- 


ber is just out, and here is the verdict of the ‘‘press:” > 
“The work is what we had a right a and we commend it most cordially to 
Enquirer. 

“Tt is gotten up in very handsome style. The editor is- A. B. Guicon, Esq., a 
young miember of the bar of this. city, whose ability and industry are abundantly 
proved by the first number.”—Richmond Dispatch. 

““We commend it tothe Virginia bar, and confidently expect them to 5 ak our 
extra judicial opinion ofits merits.” Richmond W hig. [may 1—1856. 


VIRGINIA’ CONVENTION, 7776. 


A Discourse delivered betore the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Williamsburg, By Hugh Blair Grigsby. 

This is not only a history of the Convention of 1776, but the most detailed and con- 
nected account in print, of the lives and characters of the mén who composed it, in- 
clading Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Blair, Tazewell, Patrick Heury Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, Wm. 
Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, se Madison, George Mason and others. 
One handsome volume, 8vo. of over:200 pages.—$1 50. Published by 

: ~ hes. J,.W; RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 
ae Books sent-by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 
anuary 1856. 








JOHN O'NEII. 1, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


‘Broad Street, Near Ninth, 
ae DEALER IN” 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS AND CHEAF PUBLICATIONS. 


Wouid respectfully suggest,to his friendy and the public who desire to receive 


su 
their papers regularly for the year 1856, that now is the time to hand in their names. 


Any paper publi inthis Country, will be supplied: to Subscribers at Publishers’ 
ptices, and delivered in:any part of the City without extra charge. European papers 
at the usual prices. 


Mr. O'Neill has opened in connection with his Bookstore, s Circulating Library. 
“You can have any book, and as many as you desire te read, for twenty-five -Oents per 


NEXT DOOR TO BROAD STREET HOTEL. 
“EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 

| _ GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 

. THE tnobdealiog Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 





Nildsa fon ana sie gested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
e 


y are sold in the large Cities at the North. . The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
~ Lheologieal, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous’ Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &., &., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c. 
Agents sil Dialers in the Country supplied with Books upon the best terms. 
Richmond, January, 1856. See 
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1 | ADVERTISEMENTS. | May, 


CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT-A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN. IT. 


An infallible remedy for Scrofala; King’s Evil, Rheomatigm, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotehes, Boils, Agne and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mereury, 
Impradence in Life, or Impurityof the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex 
traordinary eflicacy i relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of disease with which. mankind is. afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery.eyer made. has been so eminently 
successful in curing Serofala ‘and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonishing 
details of cures made in all parts. of the country, and in most cases where the skill 
of the best Poise had. been tried in vai. Its'power over Blood is truly remark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixtare contains no Mereary, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drags, but 1s composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. . Please read for yourselves. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixtare as ‘a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a réputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation.— Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon, John M. Botts; of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal: observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to he all it professes——Hd. $. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman’ in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by.a'few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed, Other cures which have come under omr own observation, proves to us 
eonclusively, that it is really, a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
ealling the attention of the afflicted to its merits.—Richmond Republiean. 

Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har 
wood and others. detailed in our Almanac, The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting’them in ari advertisement. 

Neuralgia. Mr. ¥. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more revently 

_ proprietor of the Exchange, Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 
Boanisk Mixture. Sineéthat time, he says he has seen it cure more than a hundred 
eases of tive diseises in which itis used;. He*never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted, | 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. <A few 
bottles entirely cured him. 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in tlie person of a 

oung lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could mot reach, Six 
ottles made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in Richmond, Va.; by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
& CO., and Druggists geuerally. -Price~-$1 per hottle—Six for $5. 
ebruary. 1—6ny 
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1856. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. A. BEVI.VIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALE, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 
| AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with-any. Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 

WALNUT 4 se sé 

MAHOGANY | * eat " 
Also:Library and. Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

Ife has in his employ the best of artisans. .Whatever work he may turn out of his 
‘establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
J. A. B ELV I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


UJ ¥ P Vobrated manufactories of Messrs, NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESEE. & Co., ‘and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms, 
CABINER: PURBRNILVUORE, 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed.. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


_AYER’S PILLS—For all the Purposes of a Fam- 
ily Physic.—There has long existed a public demand for 


ab effective Purgative Pill which could be relied on as a sure and perfectly safe 
in its operation, This has been prepared to meet that demand, and an exten- 
sive trial oi its virtues hasconclusively shawn with what success it accomplisb- 
és the purpose designed, . [t ig easy to make a physical Pill, but not s0 easy to 
\ wake the best of all Pills—one which should ees none of the objections, but 
mall the advantages of every uther. . This ‘has been attempted here, and with 
what success.we would respectfully submit to the public decision. It has been unfortunate for 
the patient hitherto that 4lmost every purgative medicine is. ucrimonius and irritating to the how- 
els... This is not... Many of them produce so much griping pain and teyulsion in the system as 
to more than ‘counterbalance the good to be derived from them. These Pills preduce no irrita- 
tion or. pain, unless it arises froma previously existing obstruction or derangement in the bow 
els.. Being purely vegetable, no harm can arise from their use IN-any quantity ; hut it is better 
that any medicine ahould. be takén judiciously. Minute directious for their use in the several 
diseases ts whith they ate applicable are given on the box. Among the complaints which have 
been, speedily cured by them we'may mention Liver‘Complaint, in its various forins of Jaundice, 
Indigestion, Languor and Loss of Appetite, Listlessneess, Irritability, Bilious Headache, Bilious 
Fever, Fever and Agye, Pain in the Side and Loins, for in truth, all these: are bat the conse- 
quence of diseased action of the Liver. As an aperient;they afford prompt and sure. relief in 
Costiveness, Piles, Dysenrery, Humors, Serofula and Scurvy, Colds, with soreness of the body, U!- 
cers and impurity of the blood; in short; any and every case where a purgative is required. 

They have also produced some singularly saccessful cures in Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gra- 
vel, Erysipelas, Palpnation of the Heart, Pains in the Back, Stomach and Side, They should be 
freely taken in the Spring of the year, to purify the blood and prepare the system for the change 
of seasons.. An otcasional dose stimulates the stomach into healthy action, and restores the ap- 
petite and vigor. ‘They pare the blood, and by their stimulant action on the cireulatory sys- 
tem, renovate the sfrength of the body, and réstore the wasted or diseased energies of the whole 
organism... Hence an. occasional dose is disndvantageous even though no serious derangement 
exists; but unnecessary dosing should never: be carried too fur, as every purgative medicine re- 
duces the: strength when taken to excess: The thousand cases ih which a physic is required 
canwot be enumerated here, but they suggest theiuselves to the reason of every body; and it is 
confidently believed this pill will answer a better purpose than any thing which has bitherto been 
available to mankitid. When their virtues are once known the public will no longer doubt 
what remedy sce when in need of a cathartic medicme, 

Being sugar-wrapped. they are pleasant to take, and being purely vegetable, no farm can 
arise trom their use in any quantity. Ce For minute directions, see the wrapper on the Box, 

Prepared Dr. JAMES ©. AYER, Practical and Analhtical Chemist, Lowell, Mase. Price 
25 Cents per box + Five Boxes for §}. Sold by PURCELL, LADD & CO.,, and by Drugzgists 
gi nerally- May I—st 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORNAMENTAL TRON RAILING! 4 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, ana 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS, — 
ALSO 


‘HINGES VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D, BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded ‘at the last-exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 





- highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens.of the above work of his manufactory 


at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 
bay Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. “gag 


“WILLIAM 8. -WooD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C.., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOV Es. 


Orders front ¢ither town or country. for 


; Tin-W ork, stich as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to, 


January, 1856, 
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HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL : 


NEW YORE. 


Rh crotuine Emporium, } 


AND 


“GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


, CORNER. sit (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 


raacrmama asin VIRGINIA, 








? MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKIIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 

















1856. | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MO RI 
re st x t l S. 

T T i 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

ROBINSON'S PRACTICE, Vor. UI. 

THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Ronrnson, of Richmond, Virginia. Votume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other ‘words, of the Ricut or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or procecding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the proceeding. This seconD voLuME, devoted entire ly to personal 
actions, treats of the Ricut or Action : 

1. On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. 

% By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

Against a wrong-doer, 

V OLUME 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher r, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conway 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 

A. MORRIS, Publisher. 


EAGLE FOUNDRY, 
Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


MANUFACTURES. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAITL- 
ROAD CARS, and all « descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationar y 
Engines of any required power also, ports ible ey Ww ith a decide d 
improvement over any others here stofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
ee Sev keCl, ) ON wheels, so well ad: eapied to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&. a 7 red Circular portable Saw Mills attac hed. of Ist 2d and 3d elass. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron C astings made to order 


ELEGANT NEW PIAN NOS. 


Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sule in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste. 

the. subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in*the musical world, re- 
marks of the Pressjin their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber, They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 
North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 

(=> Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse.) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


W EBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, W EBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY, 
W EBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY, W EBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY 

A ffording, in their various sizes, all that is desirable in a Dictionary for the Libra- 
rv, the Counting Room, the Family, the School or Private Student. The estimation in 
aeista h Dr. Webster’s Dictionariies are hel l,.as authority in Definitions, Orthog: 
and Pronunciation, will be apparent from the following among other facts : 

L. Nine-tenths of the School Books issued in this count ry, recoenize Webster 
their general standard, and of the rest, very few recognize any particular standard. 

2, Ten times as many copies are sold of Webster’s Die stionaries in tie United States, 
as of any other similar work compiled in this country 

Where present good usage sanctions more ia one mode of orthoer: aphy, Dr, 
W eieteal s works now present usually both forms, thus obviating any honest objection 
on that score. 

4, Nearly every State Superintendant of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended Webster’s Diction;: ry 
in the strongest terms. Among these are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pe nnsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Louisigna, Kentucky, Indiana, Hlinois. Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Iowa. Wisconsin, Minne:ota, California, and including Canada, twenty-three in 
all. These gentlemen, oce upying this high educational position, can of course exert 
a very commanding influence in securing that uniformity in the use of language, and 
in the orthography and pronunciation of words, so greatly t to ,be desired, aud to such 
a great degree already secured by Dr. Webster’s Dictionaries. His conceded pre- 
eminence as a definer, the convenie nee, simplic ity, and symmetry of his system of 
01 thography, and his scheme of pronunciation, alike free from the extremes of affec- 
tation and vulgarity, present the strongest claims for the adoption and general use of 
his Dictionaries, as well by the sc sholar and the man of business as the pupils in our 
common-schools and higher seminaries of learning. 

gay> We have the pleasure of appending two or three official State recognitions of 
Webster, received, as will be noticed by the dates, during the present month. The 
universality of an uniform usage thus bei ing attained, can “but he gratifying to every 
intelligent educator who appreciates the advant: ages of such uniformity. : 

From the State Superinte ndant of Alabama, Hon. William F. Perry. 

‘‘Monrcomery, Ala., April LOth, 1856, Office of State Sup. Pub. Instruction, 

“The high opinion entertained by me of Webster’s Dictionaries, has induced me to 
recommend their introduction to all the public scho Is of Alabama. 

WILLIAM F. PERRY, State Superintendent.” 


rap hy 


From the State Superinte rede nt of North Carolina, Hon. By H. Wiley. 
GREENSBORO’, N. C., April 14. 1856. 
“The Unabridged Dictionary of Noah Webster, revised and enlarged by Dr. Good- 
rich, should be among the first standard literary works bought. It is invaluable to 
the student ; and to all who wish to become good scholars, it is the most important work 


.* ) , . I 
on the English Language now extant. I find that \ ebster Ss smi aller W irks of th e 


kind are much more extensively used, * * while his Spelling ‘Book is on my 


list of works recommended, and his U nabridged Dictionary is also my preference 
anong higher works of this kind. A new and more convenient abridgeement of Wep- 
ster’s Jarge work, called the High School and Pronouncing Dictionary, has made its 
appearance, and henee, there is not now the necessity for recomme ndi ing a work not 
so well known to our people as those of Noah W ebster. 

For reasons given above, and it seems to " most convenient to our peop ile, | reeom- 
mend Webster’s Dictionaries. . H. WLLEY. State Superintendent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The New IH: ampshire State Board of Education, at its recent mee ting in Concord, 
M: are h 28th, 1856. ** Voted, unanimously, that wedo recommend * * Wel 
ster’s Series of Dictionaries as standard text-books in the Schools of the State, /o ‘he ex- 
clusion of all others. JONA. TENNEY, Sec’ry N. H. Board of Edueation.”’ 

. & C. MERIAM, Springfield. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

MASON & BROTHERS, New York. D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 
n@s~ Sold by all Booksellers. [May 1 














ADVERFISEMENTS. 


We publish as q great curiosity the following characteristic letter, received by oyr 
friend Dr, J. ©, Ayer of Lowell, Mass., from the rebel chief, or usurping Emperor of 
China, in acknowledgment for quantities of his Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills, 
the Doctor sent him as a present.—Ladies’ Wreath, N. Y. City. 

To Dr. Aver 1n Awerica; 
The great curing Barbarian of the outside country. 
Your per of sweet curing seeds and fragrant curing drops, of Cherry smell, has been 


brought to Hug-seu-Tsene, the mighty Emperor (Kwangto) of the terrible, stout Ming 
dynasty, by the grace of heaven revived after an interval of ages—Prince of peace 
(Ta-ping-wang) of China, the Central Flowery Land. He directed his powerful man- 
darine to give them to the sick according to what the Interpreters read from your print- 
ed papers. Be profoyndly happy, O wise Barbarian! for I, Yang-seu-Tsing, say it! 
Your curing seeds and sweet curing drops were given to the sick in his army of the 
Winged-Sword, and have made them well. Be profoundly happy while you live for 
this is known to the Mighty Emperor of China, who approves your skill, and permits 
you to send more of your curing medicines for his fierce armies of myriads of men. 
They may be given to Chiang Lin, Chief Mandarin of the Red Button at Shanghai, 
who will repay you with Tea or Silk or Gold. The high mandarins of China have 
heard of your great knowledge, surpassing all other foreigners, even aspiring to equal 
the divine wisdom of our own healing teachers, who make remedies that cure instant- 
ly. We are glad to know you bow in trembling terror before our Mighty Emperor. 
Written by Yang-seu-Tsing, minister-in-chief of the restored Imperial Dynasty. 
(Translated by the American Consulate at Hong Kong.) ii 
June 1, 1856.—lt 
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CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


An infallible remedy for Serofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sgre Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This g.eat remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex-~ 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of disease with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix~ 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonishing 
details of cures made in all parts of ‘the country, and in most cases where the skill 
of the best physicians had been tried in vain. Tts power over Blood i is truly remark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re-~ 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but is composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other i ingr edients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 

We take great pleasure in ealling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy ‘for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon, dohn M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual person al observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes.—Ed. 8. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman in our employ was eured of Serofula of : 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything athe 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively, that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
ealling the attention of the afflicted to its merits—Richmond Re :public an. 

Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac, The number of such cases cyred by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 
. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, Lis Y., but more Psievaom 

roprietor of the Exe change Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’ 

panish Mixture, Since that time, he says he has seen it cure more than a ew 
cases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Dryggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. ‘The patient could not walk. A few 
bottles entirely cured him. 

Serofula. —Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 
young lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach, Six 
bottles made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
CO., and Druggists generally. Pric e—$1 per hottle—Six for $5, 
February 1—om 
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J. A. BESL.VIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St.; Richmond, Va. 





AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 
the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 
nufactaring business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 
BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 
WALNUT . ‘t $s 
MAHOGANY | # ¢ di 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns, 
He has in his employ the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO FORTES, 
J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the eel- 


JVebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co. BURNS & Co., 
REESEER & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molign ; whos¢ instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABLINELR PURNILVORE, 

Mr, B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed, He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 








PHILIP RAHM, 
~ EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va, 






ep6 MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL— 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 
Engines of any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
iee°Y,) on wheels, so well adapted tu farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&c., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
. Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


x LT a r y T : 
ieee «=2ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 
7 U Many persons are not aware that such an extensive ussortment of PLANO FORTES 
is kept for sule in the ciiy of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste, 

he subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press,in their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchange. 
Resides, they will be sold upon us good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 
North. 

Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 

{e* Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


AMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse.) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 
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ORNAMENTAL TRON RAILING! 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, |Il 1 i i Vik a 


. + 
Bn ek a a 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. __ 





























ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 
To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


kes Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. “ga 


WILLIAM 8S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOVES. 


Orders from either town or country for 


Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 


HENRY SHAFER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
Hh cLOTHING EMPORIUM, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 








BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKIIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 








ee 
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THE LAW JOURNAL. 


Shall thé first attempt to establish a Legal Journal at the South be the last? J. 
W. Ranpoéurk, Bookseller, Richmond, has given the lawyers of Virginia and the 
other Southern States an opportunity of deciding that question, and now is the time 
for all who feel an interest in the sticcéss of the work to substribe. The first num: 
ber is just out, and here is the verdict of the “press :” 

“The work is what we had a right to expéct, and we commend it most dordially to 
the profession and thé public.” —Richmond Enquirer. 

“Tt is gotten up in very handsomé style. The editor is A. B. Guicon, Es¥., a 
young member of the bar of this city, whose ability and industry are abundantly 
proved by the first, number.”— Richmond Dispatch. 

“We conimend it to the Virginia bar, and confidently exptct them to ve our 
tatra judicial opinion of its merits.”— Richmond Whig. {may 1—-1856; 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION, 1776. 


A Discourse delivered before the Virginia Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
Williamsburg. By Hugh Blair Grigsby: 

This is not only a history of the Convention of 1776, but the most detailed and con- 
hected account in print, of thé livés and characters of the men who composed it, in- 
cluding Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, Archibald Cary, Edmund Pendleton, 
John Blair, Henry Tazewell, Patrick Henry Lee, Thomas Read, Thomas Lewis, Wm. 
Cabell of Union Hill, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, George Mason and others, 
One handsome volume, 8vo. of over 200 pages.—$1 50. Published by 

J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 
keg Books sent by mail; post paid; to all who remit the price. 

January 1856. 


— 


JOHN O’'N EIT Llu, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Broad Street, Near Ninth, 


DEALER IN . 
MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 


Wouid respectfully suggest to his friends and the public who desire to receivé 
their papers regularly for the year 1856, that now is the time to hand in their names. 
Any paper published in this Country, will be supplied to Subscribers at Publishers’ 
prices, and delivered in any part of the City without extra charge. Kuropean papers 
at the usual prices. 

Mr. O’Neill has opened in connection with his Bookstore, a Circulating Library, 
You can have any book, and as many as you desire to read, for twenty-five Cents per 


onth. Hak 
7 NEXT DOOR TO BROAD STREET HOTEL. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 


GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offér at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c, 

Agents and Dealers in the Country supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856. 


——--+—-——» 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


For the Year 1856. July to December. 
TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


_ In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Third Volumé of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the July No., the Proprietors rely 
solely on the encouraging letters and promises of the friends of the Messenger to 
aid them in extending its circulation, and they beg to assure the public that no ex- 
ertions will be remitted on their part to maintain the high character of the work, 
and to challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twen- 
ty-One Years, the Messengér has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, 
while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the 
monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the : 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavéry pamphlets: At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragément from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 


Navy, and other National Subjects. 
With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 
though they intend greatly increasing the sizé of the work, have reduced the ‘Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Amer - 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value: The Editor’s opinions will | 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


Thé Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO, 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
June 1, 1856. 


* g@=> Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Acents.—Wm. F, Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

pep Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
pos aig for us, for which they will be allowed 12} per cent. for all monies remit- 

to Um 

*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 
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» Southern literary messenger ; “devoted # D€ : 
oxi “partment of literature, and the fine arts ... Wa 
f Aug. 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White 
ae si 1835-64. 
is 38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-26}. monthly. 


t No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new a Vv. 1-12.” 


Numbering irregular duri ae 
From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 1847 title reads : The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834-Ma ~ 1835, J. E. Heath. bie tees 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. owe 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White > others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. “7 ov. 1847-May 
1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. ‘1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 

(Continued on next card) 


e 10-8241 





The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Ca ra 


; ey the Southern and western monthly magazine and rev 
an. 


No more see 


page: gry p Vand y.2. v. BG, Ap 235 -G. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. Rg White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 


aie Allan, 1909-1849, ed. rv. Minor, Benjamin Blake, isi6-1905 ed. 
hom: — John Reuben, 1823-1873, - vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1 ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., 


10-8241 
Library of Congress AP2.S82 


See pext care 
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